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The medical as pect of the problem.—The first and last word about 
infant welfare should be spoken by the competent representatives 
of medical science and practice, especially by the pediatrists. 
The starting-point for social organization is set by the physician, 
and he must be the guide and counselor at every step of the process. 
The chief purpose of these papers is to describe how the community 
can best co-operate with preventive medicine. 

There is, indeed, a previous question which should be mentioned 
at once, although its complete answer can be given best after the 
facts have been presented. Is it socially desirable to prevent 
infant mortality? There are some persons who assert that the 
high rate of infant mortality is a wholesome factor in natural 
selection, in which the feeble and useless are eliminated, while the 
vigorous survive. If this assertion is well founded all the humane 
effort now to be outlined is worse than waste; it is directed to an 
antisocial end. Whether the claim is true or not can be ascertained 
in part by an examination of the actual methods and results of 
infant-welfare organization; therefore the disquieting and skeptical 
objections may be taken up later, or left to fall of their own 
weight. 
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Causes' of infant mortality —The chief immediate, pathological 
causes of infant mortality are gastro-enteritis, pulmonary diseases, 
congenital weakness, nervous disorders, injuries due to violence, 


and accident. 

Back of these immediate causes are the physical conditions of 
the parents, inherited by the children. Thus many cases of con- 
genital feebleness and still-birth are due to tuberculosis, syphilis, 
or other enfeebling maladies of father or mother, or both. Alcohol- 
ism of the mother kills the babe. The poison affects the foetus 
during pregnancy and the milk during lactation (Budin). The 
first hours and days are most fatal because the infant is then least 
able to resist unfavorable influences. External physical conditions, 
as crowded and ill-ventilated dwellings, severe and damp winters, 
hot weather in summer, cause infant mortality. Diarrhea is more 
general in summer, chiefly, perhaps, because the bacteria multiply 
more rapidly in milk at that season. Pulmonary affections increase 
in cold temperature, if infants are improperly exposed. 

These unfavorable conditions are largely due to the economic 
situation and personal qualities of the parents. Poverty, which 
is itself an effect of many causes, offers a depressing environment 
for a helpless babe. The mother may be obliged to work at an 
exhausting occupation up to the time of confinement, then to 
resume employment before her strength is restored, and to neglect 
the nursing and care of the offspring when life depends on these 
ministries of motherhood. 

To poverty is due, for the greater part, the defective dwelling 
conditions from which young children suffer so much. 

The ignorance of mothers, and of foster-mothers, is a cause of 
infant sickness and mortality. Ignorance of physiology and 
hygiene, and of the feeding and care of infants, leaves the mothers 
a prey to dangerous popular prejudices and superstitions. Examples 
are given of the abandonment of breast-feeding from erroneous 
beliefs; of the supply of solid foods, tea, coffee, beer, wine, and 
spoiled milk, because the mothers did not know the danger of such 
false methods of feeding. 


* References on causes and also general works on preventive methods: P. Budin, The 
Nursling; G. Tugendreich, Die Mutter- und Sduglings fiirsorge; Ford, Die sexuelle Frage. 
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Illegitimacy is causally related to infant feebleness and mortality, 
although not always directly. 

Back of all these direct and personal causes is social ignorance 
and neglect. The communities of people, cities, states, and 
nations have yet to be made conscious of the ravages of death 
which a concerted and intelligent organization and administration 
might diminish. The present study does not pretend to cover the 
ground proper ior medical writers, but it is a contribution of 
observations from travel, interviews, and reading to the problem 
of organization and direction of community methods in various 
countries. 

ITALY? 

The necessity for vigorous efforts to ameliorate conditions is 
quite fully recognized by many physicians, philanthropists, and 
public leaders in Italy. Dr. Pezzetti gives startling statistics of 
infant mortality which have compelled attention: 

Within the first thirty-six months of life there die in Italy annually about 
270,000 babies. This enormous figure acquires grave significance from the 
fact that this great mortality does not occur merely among individuals born 
dead or feeble to resist, but in great part among those born in good conditions, 
victims of ignorance, carelessness, lack of assistance, misery.3 

He traces this loss to inherited disease or weakness, syphilis, 
tuberculosis, alcoholism, nervous disorders, starvation of tissues. 
He describes the deplorable condition of poor and, especially, 
unmarried mothers, many of whom have been as girls overworked 
in school and in factory, and have been deprived of nutritious 
food, play, recreation. In 1881 there were 1,601,669 women wage- 
earners in Italy. 

Dr. Pezzetti ascribes the first place among the fatal maladies of 
infancy in Italy to diseases of the digestive system.‘ Of 267,775 
deaths, 59,063 were due to derangement of digestive organs—in 
the first year of life 47,255 out of 171,855. But the real fact is 
more serious, because other illnesses are aggravated by defective 


*I am indebted for valuable counsel, bibliography, and documents to Dr. Filippetti, of 
Milan, Dr. Dohrn and Consul-general Wever, of Naples. 

* Dr. Giuseppi Pezzetti, Opere ed istituzioni eretti in Italia a vantaggio della prima infanzia 
Milano, 1907. 

*IV. Congresso int. d’assist. pub. e priv., IV (1906), 213 ff. 
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nutrition. In the first year 11,622 deaths were set down to 
eclampsia, 149 to encephalitis, 2,608 to meningitis, 1,570 to 
anemia and chlorosis, 1,654 to causes unknown. A considerable 
number were due to accidents—wounds, burns, poisons (2,000 in 
Igor).$ 

Language could not be more earnest and pointed than that of 
Dr. Mya when he traces much of infant weakness and mortality 
to the vicious custom of hiring wet-nurses or sending babies from 
home to be suckled in the country. In this way the child of well- 
to-do mothers is exposed to peril and the child of the peasant 
woman is robbed of its natuval rights. He tells us that Italy also 
has its villages of mercenary nurses, as bad as Zola’s terrible 
Rougemont,® where the mortality rises to an incredible height. 
His picture of the dwellings of Italian peasants, with their un- 
hygienic conditions, throws light on the statistics. Illegitimacy is 
encouraged by this system, and the neglected and abandoned 
infants of unmarried mothers die at a rate which varies from 20 
to 75 per cent, according to the situation.’ 

Dr. Camillo Hajech® says that the number of infants who died 
under one year was 245 in 1,000 deaths in 1901 and 275 in 1902. 
Referring to the Statistica publ. del ministro dell’ agricultura, 
industria e commercio, he says that causes of death per 1,000 may 
be classified as follows: 

. Diseases of digestion (almost entirely gastro-enteritis) 282.65 


I 
2. Immaturity, congenital weakness, pulmonary atelectasia 278.35 
3. Diseases of the respiratory system . . . . . . 186.20 
4. Diseases of the nervous system . ..... . 84.65 
5. Infection, contagion, epidemic. . . . ... . 79.70 
6. Foetal and congenital defects . . . . . ... 11.05 
7. Violence and unknown causes. . . .... . 77.40 

1,000.00 


* Cf. Professor G. Mya, Inchiesta sulla condizione dell’ infanzia in Firenze (1909); where 
figures are given for Florence in comparison with other cities for 1905-7. See also G. Mya, 
Cause e rimedie dell’ alta mortalité infantile. Firenze, 1905. Discorso inaugurale. 

*In the romance of Fecondité, in which is much exaggeration. 

7 Other statements as to conditions in Italy in a paper by Senator Emilio Conti, JV. Con- 
gresso int. d’assist. pub. e priv. (1906), 45. He says that in 1901, 68,258 babies died under one 
month of age; 107,597 between the second and twelfth month—267,775 deaths of infants in 
one year. 

*IV. Congresso int. d’assist. pub. e priv., 120. 
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Passing to the methods of prevention in Italy, we must at 
present neglect a discussion of the very important and hopeful 
movement to provide pure water for the cities, to improve the 
dwellings, and to contend against the ravages of venereal diseases 
and alcoholism. 

Factory legislation has come to the aid of poor mothers who are 
compelled to work in factories for a living. In 1892 Dr. G. Somma, 
at the Pediatric Congress at Naples, proposed the enactment 
of a law prescribing the nursing of infants at least during the 
first month of life. Already in 1873 Hon. Finale, and in 1879 
Hon. Cairoli, had offered bills to prohibit women from working at 
fatiguing occupations for two weeks after confinement. The usual 
delays occurred for years; but agitation continued, philanthropy, 
medical science, and socialism co-operating. The present law 
regulating the work of women and children has these requirements: 
Working women must not ordinarily be employed until one month 
after confinement, and in no case sooner than three weeks. Women 
must be given one entire day of each week for rest. In factories 
where women are employed, mothers shall be permitted to nurse 
their infants at certain hours. A special room for nursing must be 
provided by establishments which employ over fifty working women. 
The law is not always scrupulously observed. At Florence, for 
example, the employers try to carry out the law, but many mothers 
neglect the opportunity and the créches are left empty.® 

A law which requires wage-earning women to cease work, with- 
out providing for their maintenance during the period of idleness, 
becomes a dead letter. Hence in Italy there is a movement to 
introduce sickness and maternity insurance funds. In 1go1 the 
Senate, on the proposal of Hon. Pisa, requested the government 
to organize a legal system of maternity funds. Naturally the first 
measure of this kind came from philanthropy and co-operation for 
mutual relief. The Associazione nazionale operaia femminile was 
founded by Laura Solera Mantegazza in 1862, at Milan. It had 
a maternity section whose object was to give assistance to mothers 
to enable them to nurse their own infants. But the first true 
Casa di maternitad was founded in Turin, in 1895, and began work 


* Mya, op. cit., 85-87. 
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in 1898. The mothers receive aid at confinement and the children 
are examined by physicians. The subsidy is 1.50 lire (about 30 
cents) a day, and a premium is paid to the mothers who give the 
best care to their infants. The mothers pay a small sum, and 
special gifts prevent deficits. Somewhat similar funds have been 
established at Milan (1905), Rome, Palermo, Florence, Biella, 
Sestri Ponente, Mantua, Vercelli, Reggio Emilia, and elsewhere. 
Founded on the principle of mutual aid there are many branches 
of the Societd italiana di mutuo soccorso, which give aid to mothers 
at the birth of a child. Public charity, working through the 
Congregazione di caritd at Rome, has established five places in the 
poorer quarters of the city where nutritious food is distributed to 
mothers inscribed on the lists of the Opera pia. As early as 1879 
the Istituto di soccorso Santa Concordia offered to nursing mothers 
good food, and in 1893 the Baronessa di Sonnino organized a similar 
institution. Other cities have similar charitable relief. The idea 
is not new; the Compagnia delle puerpere was founded in Turin, 
in 1752, and mediaeval charity thought of mother and infant in 
the hours of peril. 

Maternity hospitals and dispensaries are not wanting.”® The 
istituti di maternita are often connected with hospitals. The 
cliniche ostetriche are usually a part of the brefotrofio, or foundling 
asylum. Generally it is the unmarried mothers who are cared 
for; less provision is made for married women. In 1904 an Asilo 
per madri was established in Rome. Milan has founded a similar 
institution, inspired by Senator Professor Mangiagalli (‘“‘uomo 
illustre et benefico’’) with the co-operation of the Guardia ostetrica 
—a real Casa di maternitd, the first of its kind in Italy. For poor 
women before and during confinement the guardie ostetriche are 
established in various cities of Italy. 

The brefotrofio, or foundling asylum, is one of the ancient and 
characteristic institutions of Italy. The name indicates an early 
origin. The R. Stabilimento Brefotrofio dell’ Annunziata of Naples 
may be taken as a type." The Church of the Annunziata, from 


* G. Pezzetti, op. cit., 18. 
* Sources: A visit of observation, April, 1911; papers kindly furnished by Dr. A. Tito- 
manlio, Sulla mortalité dei bambini nel Brefotrofio dell?’ Annunziata di Napoli, e sue cause (1897); 
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which the Brefotrofio has long been separated, was built in the 
Middle Ages; on a memorial tablet may be read names of bene- 
factors from 1317 A.D. down. ‘The asylum for infants is now under 
the direction of an independent corporation. The superintendent 
is named by the prefect of the province. The papers of Dr. 
Titomanlio trace the recent reforms of management. In 1895 the 
average number of foundlings received in this institution per 
month was 162; the average number of deaths was 64 (39.2 per 
cent). This was near the average for such institutions in Italy. 
The causes of 854 deaths in 1895 were ascribed to disturbances of 
digestion, 43 per cent; to congenital causes, 37 per cent. Of the 
causes of sickness and death due to conditions in the institution 
were mentioned: crowding, insufficient ventilation and heating, 
imperfect washing of linen, but chiefly wrong methods of feeding. 
That more than half the infants lived was due to the patience of 
the poor nurses who, themselves unfortunate, ‘‘are morally much 
better than many persons suppose.” The self-consecration of the 
Sisters and the care of the physicians should receive credit. Causes 
not due to the institution were: feebleness and hereditary syphilis 
(which was increasing). Many cases of weakness were due to con- 
cealed syphilis. ‘The foundling asylum does not produce such evils, 
but only brings them to light; only a reformation of social condi- 
tions and character can really prevent them. In consequence of 
improvements introduced, the mortality diminished from 47.5 
per cent in 1894 to 31 per cent in 1898. The changes which 
secured the improvement were: (1) The infirmary was removed 
from the ground floor to the story above, with better light, air, 
and space. (2) Warm water was substituted for cold water in 
bathing the infants. (3) Each baby was given its own cradle, so 
small that, in case of crowding, a second baby could not be placed 
in it. (4) The clothing of the infants was boiled (system of Foli- 
dutti), and so handled as to avoid contagion. (5) When artificial 
feeding was necessary the bottles were small, sterilized milk was 
provided, long tubes were abolished. (6) The pharmacy was well 
same subject 1892, 1903; Sulla sifilide ereditaria nel principali brefotrofi d'Italia, 1893; con- 
versation with Commendatore Arr. Alfredo V. Russo, superintendent; Dr. B. Baculo; Profes- 


sor Dr. P. Mazzeo; Dr. Dohrn, of the Biological Institute, gave me introductions; Miss 
Baxter, head nurse in the Ospedale Jésu e Maria. 
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supplied and placed in charge of a competent druggist. (7) The 
halls were furnished in a sanitary way. (8) The nurses were better 
paid, a larger number employed, and they were given almost daily 
exercise in the open air. (g) A regular service, with regular turns 
by night and day, was established. Feeble and sickly infants are 
with difficulty placed outside, and wet-nurses become more and 
more scarce. The desire is to make the institution a mere tem- 
porary shelter and to place the sucklings in wholesome artisan and 
peasant homes. Ten lire a month were paid, which was said to 
be too low. Outside nursing costs about one-fourth of what inside 
care costs. 

Some of the general consequences of the system are mentioned. 
As the percentage of infant lives saved increases, the number and 
cost of dependents increases. This very decrease of mortality 
encourages many mothers, married and unmarried, to abandon 
their infants to the brefotrofie. Dr. Titomanlio criticizes the sys- 
tem severely and frankly. He urges that the parents should be 
required to support their own offspring. ‘Of all civilized nations 
very few, in truth, grant such unrestricted liberty of abandonment 
as does Italy.”’ The father of the illegitimate child is free to 
neglect his duty, and even the mother may abandon her own infant 
and hire herself as a mercenary wet-nurse, while her child dies in 
the asylum. The abolition of the rudéta at the Annunziata in 1875 
reduced the number of exposed infants one-third. The freedom 
of abandonment encourages illegitimacy and leads to “moral in- 
fanticide,”’ since more than one-half of these infants die from want 
of natural food and care. The brefotrofio ought to be closely con- 
nected with the maternity hospitals and the poor mother should 
be urged and aided to keep her child at the breast. 

Preventive work.—Institutional care of foundlings and the sick 
is the predominant feature of mediaeval charity. This does not 
touch the causes of disease and death found in social conditions 
and popular customs. Everywhere in Naples, in the street, in 
reform schools, in hospitals, there is a large number of feeble, 
rachitic children who reveal the marks of misery, neglected infancy, 
poor food, ignorance of hygiene, crowding, and vice. A very 
careful and competent observer said that preventive work at Naples 
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has hardly begun. Further north the movement has been well 
started. Pezzetti* mentions as the chief direct agencies in Italy: 
the istituti di baliatico; consultazioni per iattanti (including aiuto 
materno); asili per bambini lattanti e slattanti. In Italy a vast num- 
ber of poor mothers work in factories or other employment and 
send their infants away to be cared for by foster-parents. The 
custom is full of perils. Pezzetti said (in 1907) that a true and 
proper organization of supervision of hired nurses did not exist. 
There has been some improvement since. There is general igno- 
rance oi infant feeding and care; local authorities are negligent. 
Illegitimate children often fare better than the legitimate because 
the brefotrofio have a service of inspection. Hon. Senator Conti 
and others have tried to secure a law like the “loi Roussel” in 
France; but thus far without success. Local efforts have been 
useful in diffusing information, selecting healthy nurses, analyzing 
milk, providing apparatus for artificial feeding. The Providenza 
baliatica at Milan conjoins all recent methods: an Ufficio di nutrici, 
under medical control; supervision of babies intrusted to nurses 
in the country; consultazione per lattanti and dispensario di latte, 
with instruction of mothers and supply of artificial food (Guida all’ 
allevamento del bambini lattanto, etc., del dott. c. Valvassari-Paroni). 
In 1909 the number of infants helped was 8,600. 

Generally the Congregazioni di Caritd, centers of public relief, 
deal out a monthly allowance to poor mothers or hired nurses; 
often without any control or medical supervision. In Rome, 
Ferrara (1903), Padua (1904), Parma (1906), better methods have 
been introduced. In Milan, since 1906, a monthly allowance in 
money is given on condition that the mother attend consultations. 
Its five sanitary inspectors supervise about 2,000 infants. In 
1903 the prefect of Rome made the periodical inspection of nurses 
obligatory. 

In 1905 it was reported that 3,118 communes gave aid to poor 
mothers for nursing or to obtain mercenary nurses. In 2,113 
communes relief was confined to legitimate infants, while in 1,005 
illegitimate infants could participate. In 1905 there were 51 institu- 
tions which gave aid to nurses; the number aided was 7,559; 
the expenditures 269,037 lire. 

* Op. cit., 21 ff. 
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Consultations of nurslings.—The idea of educating mothers for 
their important social duty has germinated recently in Italy, 
especially in the north, but has not had time for full development. 
Italy received its impulse from Dr. Budin and his co-workers in 
France. Pezzetti declares that this form of effort remains still in 
a backward state in Italy (“‘manca perd tuttora in Italia una vera 
e propria scuola per le madri”’). Signora Maria Bobba, at Turin, 
and Professor Porro, at Milan, were pioneers in forming classes, 
and a small group exists at Rome. Since Dr. Pezzetti’s report 
progress has been made in several cities. In 1900 Professor Pes- 
talozza, director of the Clinica ostetrico ginecologica in Florence 
founded an Aiuto materno (or Soccorso materno) to aid the poor 
mother during the nursing period with supplementary food for her- 
self and for the infant when necessary; with medical advice as to 
feeding, bathing, and dressing the infant and preparing sterilized 
milk. Breast feeding is urged and mixed feeding is supervised by 
means of the consultations. The most complete Dispensario per 
lattanti is said to be the one established by the Alleanza coopera- 
tiva torinese in 1905, at Turin, by Dr. Caviglia. The means are 
provided by gifts, by small payments of mothers, and by subsidies 
from the Congregazione di carita. There are about twenty stations 
in the city. 

In an intensive study * of the experience of three years at Milan, 
Dr. Pezzetti shows that the movement has already borne fruit; 
that consultations are necessary to encourage breast feeding, to 
correct the evils of mercenary nursing, to educate mothers by 
instructions given with the baby itself as object-lesson, and not 
merely by dry precepts which are neither understood nor heeded. 
He complains of the mental inertia, the traditionalism, and mi- 
soneismo which resist reforms. The advertisements of artificial 
foods have kept alive the superstition that breast feeding is not 
necessary. During the three years there were 904 infants under 
care (December, 1906, to January, 1910). Mothers were urged to 
bring their infants as early as possible and many came for advice 
before confinement. Of the 904 babies, at the time of inscription 
585 (65 per cent) were breast-fed; 260 (28.89 per cent) had mixed 

"' Un triennio di esercizio della consultazione per lattanti all’ ispettorato IV. della Congre- 
gazione di Carita di Milano, 1910. 
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food; 55 (6.11 per cent) had artificial food. In three years 12,850 
examinations were made—an average of 15 per day. From the 
day of inscription to the sixth month the infant was weighed and 
examined at least three times a month; twice from the sixth to 
the tenth mor.th; once from the tenth to the twelfth month. The 
large ratio of breast-fed children was due to the fact that most of 
the mothers worked at home (donne casalinghe). Naturally the 
best results were obtained with these. 

Premiums for breast feeding.—In Italy, at least, ignorant mothers 
will not generally hear lectures without some material benefit. 
The sussidio per latte e baliatico is a common form of charity and is 
supported by ancient foundations and gifts of the living. The law 
of 1890 required that at least one-third of the income of Opere pie 
elemosinierit in genere should be devoted to this end. There is 
complaint that some of this fund is dissipated without reaching its 
special purpose; that discrimination and supervision are wanting. 
Mercenary nursing is too deeply rooted in custom to be abolished 
at once; it must be placed under control. 

Supply of milk.—Dr. Pezzetti describes the “brilliant success”’ 
of an experiment of Professor Concetti (1905-6) in the Clinica 
pedriatica at Rome. The milk is produced by cows kept under 
careful control; the cow is milked in a special room with all required 
provision for asepsis. The milk is collected and closed up in a 
receptacle invented by Professor Valagussa; is subjected to a low 
temperature and passed into a sterilized siphon, invented by Pro- 
fessor Spolverini. This siphon is hermetically tight, is kept in a 
cool place, and charged with carbonic acid gas. Milk is kept pure 
several days. A small quantity can be drawn off at a time with- 
out danger to the rest. The carbonic acid gas escapes as the milk 
is warmed for use. This system was established on a large scale 
in a model dairy of Cav. Nardi at Rome. The cost must be con- 
siderable. Ordinary good milk is supplied in many cities by private 
charity. The methods of controlling the public supply would 
require a separate study. 

Day nurseries (asilo per latianti, or ricovero, or presipio).— 
The first in Italy was established in 1850 at Milan by the effort 


Pezzetti, op. cit., 219; 1V. Congresso int. d'assist. pub. e priv., IV, 1906. 
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of Lana Salera Mantegazza, mother of the noted physiologist, 
Senator Professor Mantegazza, a woman of intelligence and sym- 
pathy, who early recognized the value of the idea of Marbeau. 
Other cities followed the example of Milan. Now there are more 
than forty in Italy, besides those in workshops. The number of 
babies sheltered in 1901 was 3,544 at a cost of 155,683 lire. The 
asili infantili, for children over three years, are numerous in Italy; 
because they are regarded as desirable they have large endowments. 
There is some complaint that the créches are too often under lay 
control without’ medical supervision, and that dangerous condi- 
tions are tolerated in them. 

The law of Italy requires manufacturers, where over fifty 
women are employed, to have a room for the care of babies where 
mothers can come to nurse them. In a country where wages are 
low and many mothers must help earn a living in factories, this 
seems to be a necessary law. Its working may be illustrated by 
the example of a government tobacco factory in Milan.'"S The day 
nursery occupies several rooms on the ground floor. A covered 
space opens upon a large inner court which is made attractive 
with flowers and gravel walks. Trained nurses are in charge of 
the children and the house seems to be well managed. The pur- 
pose is declared to be to encourage maternal feeding and provide 
watch care for infants while the mothers are at work. Infants 
received must be free from contagious disease. Infants of both 
sexes, legitimate and illegitimate, from the age of one month to 
eighteen months, are received. Precedence is given to very 
young children, but the older are taken so far as room permits. 
A physician examines the children. Cases of acute fever are 
sent away. The mothers are called at proper intervals to nurse 
the infants which are not artificially fed; and they must take 
precautions to wash their hands, brush off the dust, and put on 
nursing covers. The mothers eat in a common refectory. The 
physician controls the medical care with the aid of trained 
nurses; the director of the works is responsible for the general 
management. 

A beautiful private charity is the Asilo per i bambini lattanti at 


*S Personal visit of observation with dott. A. Bianchi of the Ambrosian Library. Regola- 
mento della Sala di Maternita della R. Manifatiura dei Tabacchi di Milano, 1909. 
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Bologna.*© The movement to establish this institution was in- 
spired by Marbeau and by the day nursery previously established 
by Guiseppe Sacchi at Milan. The Contessa Augusta Tanari 
Malvezzi, in 1881, was one of the most influential founders. The 
medical direction is in the hands of physicians who pay daily visits 
to the place, the chairman being Professor Dr. Giovanni Berti. 
A directrice who resides in the building is aided by nurses during 
the day. A committee of ladies, with the Duchessa Stefania 
Bevilacqua Marsaglia as chairman, appoints one of its number to 
visit the house each day. The poor working mothers, if able, pay 
10 centisimi (2 cents) daily. The members of the association pay 
annual dues of 6 lire ($1.20). An endowment of 20,000 lire is 
placed at interest. On the first floor are a room for the board of 
directors, one for the mothers, a refectory, a recreation verandah, 
two dormitories, a kitchen, baths, closet. On the second floor are 
rooms for the directrice, wardrobe, archives, an isolation chamber. 
The two roofs over the side rooms are furnished with parapets and 
used for play space. The house and grounds cost 50,000 lire. 

For the care of sick infants there are some excellent hospitals; 
others where the nursing leaves much room for improvement. 
The Myer hospital at Florence is certainly a fine institution and 
has very able administrators. It was the place where the distin- 
guished physician Mya rendered such noteworthy service. 

Pezzetti made a list of 5,797 Italian works for children in 1905, 
based on a report of the Ministry of the Interior. The property 
of these institutions was valued at 514,857,035 lire; the annual 
expenditures were 47,826,228 lire; the number of children assisted, 
800,209. 

Popular instruction in infant hygiene.—For many years it has 
been customary in certain Italian communes to give each newly 
wedded pair a booklet containing elementary precepts relating to 
the hygiene of infants. Numerous books are published by phy- 
sicians; some of uncertain value. There are several journals con- 
secrated to motherhood and infancy: as Mamme e bambino; 
Igiene della donna e del bambino and Pro pueritia. In women’s 
journals and others the physicians publish articles. 


* Visit, April 23, 1911. Document: Asilo per i bambini lattanti in Bologna, 1906. My 
guide was Cav. Francesco Sassoli-Tomba, the president. 
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Central organization, supervision, and control—For many years 
the government has been extending its control and consolidating 
the Opere pie, seeking to make their administration more efficient.’ 
In 1904 was created the Consiglio superiore and Commissione pro- 
vinciali di pubblica assistenza e beneficenza under the Ministry of 
the Interior. Dr. G. Mya, in his report already cited, proposed 
a central bureau for the direction of all work for infants in the city 
of Florence. He argued that this care is as much a municipal duty 
as public sanitation and public education, and shou! not be left 
to the accidents of private benevolence. This bureau of infant 
welfare should be connected with the health department, and be 
directed by a medical man. Rome and Milan have already shown 
the way. The physicians should be chosen by public competition 
and be secure in tenure of office. It should be their duty: (1) 
to visit and advise all mothers who need their counsel or who 
require public aid, and to help them fulfil the maternal tasks; (2) 
to make a physical examination of infants and to weigh them at 
proper intervals, when they are supported by public funds, and to 
hold consultations for the instruction of mothers; (3) to supervise 
the placing of infants outside the home and to prevent abuses of the 
system of mercenary nursing; (4) to supervise the selection and 
conduct of nurses. These officials would not compete with phy- 
sicians in private practice. Their function would not be to treat 
sick infants at all, since these would be sent to hospitals or dispen- 
saries of charity, if the parents are too poor to pay fees. (5) 
This bureau would also control the giving of food, milk, and other 
aid to poor mothers, and require them to attend consultations as 
a condition of receiving aid; and it would encourage breast feeding. 
(6) The bureau would be a center for the education of parents in 
their duties to infants. (7) It would be a useful adjutant of public 
and private charity and give expert medical advice to those organs 
of material relief. Each of these suggestions has practical sig- 
nificance in every American town and city. 

'*C. R. Henderson and others, Modern Methods of Charity (Macmillan); chapter on 
“Ttaly.” 

(Article on “Methods in France” in this Journal in January, 1912; and 
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MINIMUM-WAGE BOARDS 


MRS. FLORENCE KELLEY 
Chairman of Committee on Standards of Living and Labor 


UNDUE BURDEN UPON CHARITIES. NEXT STEPS 

The characteristic new hope which inspires this Conference in 
the new century is that poverty is to disappear from our country, 
and that the organizations here represented are to contribute toward 
that wonderful change. 

If, however, we and not our great-grandchildren are to realize 
this hope, we must follow relentlessly, whithersoever our search 
may lead, every cause of poverty—physical, moral, social, and 
economic. 

The institution upon which I report rests upon recognition of 
the fact that one very important cause of poverty is industry. 

Poverty is the regular human by-product of certain industries 
without standards, of certain socially subnormal industries. But 
it is obvious that in any rational society, each industry must sustain 
the people employed in it. An industry which supports its workers 
and their families only in part, places an undue burden upon charity 
and is, itself, a parasite upon the community. This undue burden 
upon charity is all preventable. It is all due to a lax tolerance 
by the nation of predatory management, battening upon defense- 
less immigrants in the North and defenseless poor whites in the 
South. England has already acted upon the conviction that this 
undue burden upon charity can be lifted by legislation, whatever 
may be the difficulty of raising by statute the general level of wages. 

The existence of industries without standards is a world-wide 
phenomenon so generally perceived that in September, 1908, the 
International Conference of Consumers’ Leagues unanimously 
recommended to its members that, on their return to the twenty 
countries whence they had come, they strive to introduce minimum- 
wage boards. The National Consumers’ League has acted in 
accordance with this instruction, and this paper is an appeal for 
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co-operation by every appropriate organization represented in this 


Conference. 

The socially subnormal parasite industries, the industries with- 
out standards, vary in different countries. |Minimum-wage 
boards were introduced into Australasia about eighteen years ago 
for the purpose of redeeming the sweated trades—primarily the 
manufacture of garments in which, at that time, women, children, 
and Chinese were reducing all the employees to starvation by their 
unbridled competition. _Minimum-wage boards now exist in thirty- 
eight branches of industry in Australasia. 

In England lace-making, chain-making, and the manufacture 
of paper boxes have been recognized as subnormal industries, and 
are included with the manufacture of garments under the Minimum- 
Wage Boards Act of 1909. 

Our subnormal industries are somewhat different. Chains 
are not made here by hand, and lace-making is still in process of 
introduction. Our need for minimum-wage boards is, therefore, 
in a rather different series of trades and occupations. But our need 
is no less urgent than was the need of Australasia and of England. 

In all three countries, an industry is socially subnormal when 
it regularly and permanently produces wholesale poverty, when it 
pays wages so low that a workman engaged in it cannot maintain 
his wife and four children, but must rely upon them for a part of 
the family support; when it minimizes the employment of men, 
substituting women and children for them; when it pays to an 
average, normal woman worker, dependent upon herself, a wage 
upon which she cannot live. 

Whether, in general, wages can be raised by statute is a question 
of theory and of experience into which the time limit forbids me to 
go. In this paper I propose merely to discuss three industries for 
which minimum-wage boards are needed. I select these three 
because I have been interested in them for nearly thirty years, and 
because there is an accumulation of knowledge about them even 
without further special investigation. They are ripe for this dis- 
cussion. They have been the object of effort of the Consumers’ 
League for several years. They are: first, retail trade in the form 
of stores; second, tenement-house industries; and, most difficult 
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and most important of all, the cotton-mills. The regular human 
by-product of all three is notoriously wholesale poverty. Yet 
industrially they have been prosperous, producing millionaires 
galore. Cotton dividends varying from 30 per cent down to 15 
per cent have not been unknown within the range of my acquaint- 
ance. The phrase ‘merchant prince’’ tells its own story and of 
shoddy millionaires of the tenement-house garment trades we all 
know more than enough. These industries are subnormal only in 
their relation to society, not in the ability or the financial success 
of the men who direct and control them. These industries are 
what they are by the deliberate, determined policy of the men who 
conduct them. 
RETAIL STORES 

For several years the Consumers’ League has gathered obvious 
facts as an incident to its effort to establish standard conditions 
in stores and factories. In the absence of comprehensive scientific 
figures showing the relation of women’s and children’s wages to the 
cost of living, we are dependent upon obvious facts as these present 
themselves. Among the most obvious facts was the insufficient 
pay of employees in retail stores. 

These stores minimize the employment of men, substituting for 
them women, girls, and boys, employed largely at less than living 
wages. 

The obvious, characteristic quality of the working force of 
retail stores is its youth, its cheapness, its irresponsibility, and 
its defenselessness. Vast numbers of the employees are between 
fourteen and twenty-one years of age, in the years when our own 
girls are most carefully guarded, if, indeed, they are not still safely 
in the high school or college. 

Twenty years of living among the immigrants, who contribute 
unfailing streams of youthful recruits to the ranks of retail trade, 
have convinced me that these stores constitute a subnormal indus- 
try. An indication of the absence of standards, of the payment of 
less than living wages, is the undue proportion of their young 
employees in sanatoria for tuberculosis. Private and public insti- 
tutions alike have waiting-lists of overworked and underpaid 
young workers from the retail stores. 
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The close relation of these stores with the social evil has been 
abundantly proven in Chicago. In New York, after the wholesale 
dismissals following the Christmas rush and the midsummer reduc- 
tions, former clerks and cash girls have been recognized upon the 
sidewalks. 

The well-nigh universal requirement that girl employees shall 
live at home betokens the parasite nature of the industry which 
intends to extract from their families a share of the support of the 
girls. 

In the interest of the conscience of the consumers, the Con- 
sumers’ League of the city of New York has, for years, tried to 
obtain for the women and girls in the stores a living wage. From 
1900 on, the League asked for $6.00 a week for girls eighteen years 
old and over who had been clerks a full year in the service of one 
employer. Obviously, this left all younger employees upon a still 
lower wage level, and all girls of eighteen years who had been less 
than a year at work as clerks. 

The inquiries of Mrs. Ainslie Clark and Miss Edith Wyatt, 
in 1909 and 1910, showed that a woman away from home cannot 
live on this sum in New York City. Girls who try to do so, though 
they may continue honest and chaste, cannot continue physically 
well. An industry conducted on this scale produces regularly, as 
its human by-product, wholesale poverty, vice, and disease. It is 
indeed an industry without standards, a subnormal industry in 
dire need of minimium-wage boards. After nearly twenty years of 
volunteer effort by private organizations, in many states, something 
has been accomplished in bettering the hours of labor, chiefly by 
statute. But persuasion has failed as a means of improving wages, . 
and wages are the essential thing. Fi 

For the integrity of the nation, these young workers cannot be 
left to fight their own battle for wages. The young clerks and 
cash children, the bundle wrappers and change makers, afford no 
material of which militant unions can be formed to stand out suc- 
cessfully for a living wage. Whatever safeguarding is to be theirs 
must come to them from without, from the consuming public’s 
determined effort to lift the present undue burden upon charity 
and correction by establishing standards below which no merchant 
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may go. A floor must be built beneath the feet of these workers 
precisely because they are at the age of irresponsibility, and cannot 
be left to themselves at the edge of the abyss. 

Every gain hitherto made in behalf of the employees has met 
energetic opposition from associations of merchants, who syste- 
matically fight the establishment of standards of hours or wages. 
This industry is kept in its subnormal, parasite condition by delib- 
erate intention of merchants who are among the ablest business 
men of America. Their organization, formed after the Reinhardt 
Commission investigation, in 1896, in New York City, has been 
maintained and strengthened and imitated in scores of cities for the 
purpose of fighting all encroachment upon freedom of exploitation. 


THE TENEMENT-HOUSE INDUSTRIES IN NEW YORK 


The branches of production carried on in tenement houses are 
subnormal, parasite, an industry without standards. They include 
the manufacture of garments and furs, purses, pocket-books, 
slippers, paper boxes, paper bags, feathers, artificial flowers, 
cigarettes, cigars, umbrellas, articles of rubber, macaroni, spaghetti, 
ice cream, ices, candy, confectionery, nuts, and preserves. They 
minimize the employment of men. They avoid the maintenance 
of factories and workshops, substituting women and children for 
men wherever possible, and kitchens and bedrooms for workshops. 
They overflow from the factory into the tenements, invading the 
homes to save the cost of heat, light, power, supervision, and 
cleaning. 

These trades add to underpayment the further evil of speeding, 
alternating with seasonal unemployment. Piecework in them 
gives the maximum strain upon health and endurance in return for 
less than living wages. 

A quarter-century of strikes at the center of the garment indus- 
try in New York City has resulted in sonie gain to the men and 
women who have escaped from the tenements to the ten-story loft 
buildings. But there are left behind unknown thousands of women 
and children in 13,000 licensed tenement houses containing from 
three to fifty families each. For these there is no limit to their 
working-hours, no depth below which wages cannot fall. 
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The tenement trades place upon charity a greater burden than 
do the retail stores because, by invading the tenement homes, 
they draw within the circle of exploitation and exhaustion mothers 
and young children, and housebound or bedridden invalids. They 
demoralize the children’s school work, and delay their readiness 
for entrance upon legitimate industry. They promote congestion 
of population by keeping home workers within walking distance 
of the factory and workshop. They are the sweating system in the 
United States. 

Tenement workers get all the disadvantages, and charity is 
burdened with the consequences. The benefits all go elsewhere. 
Through the tenement-house families the employers and the con- 
sumers are alike subsidized. They get relief in aid of profits and 
relief in aid of bargains. Charity commonly contributes sporadi- 
cally food or clothing. Lodgers pay the rent. Childhood con- 
tributes its uttermost sacrifice to enrich able manufacturers and 
encourage bargain hunters. Disease spreads among the huddled, 
exhausted workers and travels afar, carrying poverty in its train. 

Half a century after Alton Locke, New York City reproduces all 
the horrors of the sweating system on a scale as much larger than 
Kingsley described, as a new-law tenement house is larger than 
a London workingman’s cottage. We have profited nothing by 
England’s experience or our own. 

Here, too, as in the retail stores, society cannot afford to delegate 
to the trade unions a task which they cannot justly be asked to 
perform. ‘Tenement-house workers have never anywhere been able 
to form a lasting union. Differences of language, nationality, 
race, religion, sex, age, and skill make an effective union among 
them unthinkable. 

Society itself must build the floor beneath their feet, and no 
other effective floor has hithertc been invented for their safety than 
the minimum-wage-board laws in force for eighteen years in Aus- 
tralasia, and for eighteen months in England. 

There is pending before the legislature of New York State a 
bill for a legislative commission to study the whole subject of manu- 
facture in tenements, with a view to accumulating such a mass of 
facts as to the labor of men, women, and children in the tenements, 
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that future legislation banishing work thence (or prescribing rates 
of pay such as would spoil the appetite of manufacturers for work 
done therein) may never again be annulled by the Court of Appeals 
of the state of New York on the ground that the public health is 
not involved. Through the work of this commission we hope to 
get, sooner or later, minimum-wage boards for New York. 


COTTON MANUFACTURE 


Beyond and below the stores and tenement workrooms stand 
the cotton-mills, the greatest of the textile industries in America. 
The cotton trade is farthest of these three socially subnormal 
industries below the normal level. It is the oldest, dating back 
to the eighteenth century. It stretches continuously along the 
Atlantic Coast from New Orleans to Maine. It exhibits the same 
product of wholesale, chronic poverty under high protection in 
America, as in England under free trade. It is not an accident 
that New Orleans and Fall River, at opposite ends of the cotton 
coast, have the worst death rates for cities of their respective sizes 
in the census of 1900. Tuberculosis and the work of mothers in 
textile-mills unite to kill neglected babies and underpaid workers. 

While the tenement trades carry industry into the home to its 
undoing and to the burdening of charity, the cotton-mills suck the 
whole family into industry. The cotton industry everywhere, and 
at all times, pays such low wages that wives and children must 
eke out the family subsistence. Its regular accompaniments are 
child labor, employment of married women, long hours alternating 
with curtailment, poverty, illiteracy, and tuberculosis. It is 
regularly subsidized by the children who give it their youth, and 
by the mothers who sacrifice to it their babies. 

Communities dominated by the cotton industry need, though 
they do not always maintain, relief societies, day nurseries, milk 
dépéts, clinics, camps and classes for tuberculosis, open-air schools, 
school luncheons, night-schools for illiterate adults, widows’ pen- 
sions, and child-labor scholarships. These are some of the pallia- 
tives which the textile industry now regularly requires, for instance, 
in the Kensington region of Philadelphia. 

Cotton manufacture is not only socially subnormal; it is also 
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predatory. It actively strives to prevent legislative progress. 
It fights the establishment of standards. In not one cotton-mill 
does the eight-hour day obtain. In no state dominated by the 
textiles is there a statutory eight-hour day, even for the children. 
It is in New Hampshire, a cotton-manufacturing state, that we 
find a new law of 1911 for a minimum age for children in factories, 
out of school hours, fixed at twelve years, when all other northern 
states have adopted fourteen years as the minimum. It is the 
cotton industry which led the recent unsuccessful fight against the 
women’s fifty-four-hour bill in Massachusetts, and induced Gover- 
nor Blease to veto the appropriation for factory inspectors in 
South Carolina. 

It is an active cotton lobby that keeps Georgia from freeing 
its eight-, nine-, and ten-year-old children from working sixty-six 
hours a week and eleven hours a day. It is the cotton lobby which 
prolongs the life of the law under which fifty cotton-mills employing 
young children worked at night, in the winter of 1911, in North 
Carolina. It killed the women’s fifty-four-hour bill in New Jersey. 

Before the New York legislature of 1911, the garment manu- 
facturers from Troy and the cotton-mill men from Cohoes and 
Utica appeared together to oppose the women’s fifty-four-hour 
bill, upon the plea that the workers could not live upon their 
earnings if their working day were shortened—-the same plea that 
is urged against shorter hours for little children in Georgia, where 
they work sixty-six hours a week. Could there be a more con- 
vincing argument for minimum-wage boards than this hypocrisy ? 
We shall meet the cotton lobby before legislatures North and 
South, fighting against the passage of minimum-wage-board laws. 

Such are the three industries for which the immediate creation 
of minimum-wage boards is proposed. They dominate legislation 
in the series of cotton-manufacturing states stretching from 
Louisiana to Maine—in Louisiana, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and all the six New England states. Along that entire coast of 
gulf and ocean, New York alone has the eight-hour law for children 
employed in manufacture. 

It is at the opposite side of the continent, on the Pacific Coast, 
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fortunately free from the cotton lobby and the tenement trades, 
that we find the new eight-hour law for women and children, in 
California and Washington. And the new nine-hour law comes 
no farther east than Utah, Missouri, and Michigan—all three 
states free from the blight of textile and tenement manufacture. 

Henceforth, we shall try by organization, publicity, and educa- 
tion to introduce inio states whose legislation has hitherto been 
dominated by these industries the new standard of the twentieth 
century, to enforce the principle that goods and profits are not 
ends in themselves to which human welfare may continue to be 
sacrificed, but means to human welfare, to be encouraged only in 
proportion as they promote human welfare. 


OBJECTIONS TO WAGE BOARDS 


The objection may be raised that, while these three industries 
do produce poverty, it remains to be shown that minimum-wage 
boards are a possible, or a desirable, preventive for that poverty. 
To this we reply that a man is never so little a pauper, a burden upon 
charity, as when he is earning his living and maintaining his family. 

Experience in Australasia shows that men can be enabled to do 
this, even in previously subnormal occupations, by setting a wage 
limit below which the cutthroat competitor cannot go. This is 
done by creating legally constituted boards, composed of repre- 
sentatives of workers and employers empowered to confer in the 
light of full publicity until an agreement is reached, which has 
for a specified period the force of law. If at the expiration of the 
period either side has cause for asking for a change, negotiations 
must be reopened and the process repeated. These boards, being 
representative, give all the workers a voice in determining their own 
wages. 

By this use of publicity, the consumer is enabled to know the 
livelihood of the employees, and the merchant or manufacturer 
is prevented from drawing largely upon charity for the maintenance 
of his workrooms or his work people. 

If workers are employed who are incapacitated by the infirmities 
of old age, or of excessive youth, or of chronic disease, from giving 
the full value of an able-bodied person’s wage, the wage boards can 
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prevent such massing of subnormal workers in one occupation as 
wrecks the industry. The boards can grade wages and permit the 
employment of a reasonable number of handicapped persons in a 
given group at wages proportioned to their reduced usefulness. 

Two other troublesome arguments against minimum-wage 
boards have been offered—one that wages are best regulated by the 
labor organizations, the other that laws creating wage boards are 
unconstitutional. 

There is, however, no conflict between the unions and the 
advocates of minimum-wage boards. On the contrary, in Massa- 
chusetts, where the unions have more power than in any other 
cotton-manufacturing state, they have successfully taken the initia- 
tive for such legislation by obtaining the creation of a State Com- 
mission on Minimum-Wage Boards. In retail stores, however, 
there are no unions of girl employees known to me east of San 
Francisco. There are no unions anywhere of tenement-house 
workers. 

In the cotton-mills union men are forced to compete against 
their own wives and children, who form no unions. In some small 
communities in the southern states, a man suspected of being an 
organizer for the textile union has been escorted to the railway 
station at the point of a gun. Nowhere is their union strong 
enough to establish wages sufficient to maintain wife and four 
children by the work of the father. The nation cannot afford to 
delegate to the unions the task of establishing minimum wages. 

The most damaging, because the most paralyzing, argument 
against minimum-wage-board bills was the question as to their 
constitutionality. If it be true that these boards cannot be created 
because we have an eighteenth-century Constitution interpreted 
by nineteenth-century judges, then urgent is the need of this 
Republic for a twentieth-century Constitution interpreted by 
twentieth-century judges. But is the trouble really in the Con- 
stitution? Or is it in the judges? 

In the Illinois case we may, perhaps, have a cheering instance. 
Nineteenth-century judges held, in 1895, that the eighteenth- 
century United States Constitution forbade all restriction upon the 
working-hours of women. Twentieth-century judges held in 1909, 
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under the same United States Constitution, that women’s working- 
hours can be limited to ten in twenty-four hours. The Illinois 
Supreme Court is elected for short terms. When the second 
decision was reached, reversing the first and protecting the health 
of women who work, no judge sat who participated in the first 
decision. All had been superseded by twentieth-century judges. 


LEGISLATION 


In the brief space of thirteen months, since Father John A. Ryan 
made his eloquent and persuasive address on minimum-wage 
boards at St. Louis, in May, 1910, the subject has ceased to be an 
academic one and has entered the legislative phase. 

In the present year, 1911, bills for minimum-wage boards have 
been introduced in three states—in Minnesota, in Massachusetts, 
where a commission to study the subject was created, and in Wis- 
consin. In all three states the original stimulus to action came from 
the Consumers’ League—in Minnesota, through Father Ryan, a 
member of the Minimum-Wage Boards Committee of the National 
Consumers’ League; in Wisconsin, through the state Consumers’ 
League directly; and, in Massachusetts, through the Women’s 
Trade-Union League, to which Miss Balch, then its president, 
permitted me to present the subject. After that meeting, the 
Women’s Trade-Union League kept the subject before the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Labor until the bill for a commission 
was introduced into the legislature. 

It is not astonishing that two of these bills failed to become 
laws. It is, however, only a matter of time when in many states 
similar laws will bein force. For in our democracy it cannot forever 
remain true of any industry that the industry itself breeds poverty. 
Subnormal, parasite, predatory industry, poverty, and disease are 
inseparable, and must henceforth be considered together in all 
enlightened discussion of poverty, charity, and correction in this 
country. 

When the people of the United States so decide, all industries 
will be standardized and none will be permitted to remain sub- 
normal, parasitic, placing great and continuing burdens upon 
charity, public and private. With the leveling-up of wages in 
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great industries, an indispensable next step will be taken, and a 
burden will be lifted which charity has borne with patient tolerance 
a century too long. The Conference of Charities and Correction, 
through the organizations represented in it, will have to correct 
those industries whose wholesale human by-product is poverty. 
This will be the work of correction characteristic of our century, 
rather than, as in the nineteenth century, mere effort to reform 
reformatory agencies. 

The Consumers’ League has adopted a ten-year program for 
work for short hours, long education, and minimum-wage boards. 
We have slowly become convinced that low wages produce more 
poverty than all other causes together. 
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THE FIRST UNIVERSAL RACES CONGRESS 


ULYSSES G. WEATHERLY 
Indiana University 


Discussions of the problems of individual racial groups has 
long been rife, but the year 1911 is likely to become memorable 
as having witnessed the assembling of the first world gathering 
dealing with the contact of races in the whole world area. The 
First Universal Races Congress was held at the University of 
London July 26 to July 29. The movement originally grew out 
of a suggestion of Dr. Felix Adler at a meeting of the Internation- 
al Union of Ethical Societies at Eisenach, in 1906. An inter- 
national executive committee, with headquarters in London, had 
charge of the preliminaries, but from the first the burden of 
managing details fell on Mr. Gustav Spiller, to whom belongs 
most of the credit for the success of the undertaking. Mr. 
Spiller also edited the volume of papers presented at the Con- 
gress.” 

Two facts have helped to make the problems of race contact 
urgent in recent times. Within the past few decades there has 
occurred a striking development of race consciousness accom- 
panied by a quickening of sensitiveness which is a constant peril 
to inter-racial amity. In the second place, there has arisen a 
group of practical questions growing out of extended conquests 
and colonization by European peoples in the lands inhabited 
by backward peoples of dark skin in all the outlying parts of the 
earth. 

The specific field of deliberation for the Congress is set forth 
in the origina! call, as follows: 

To discuss, in the light of science and the modern conscience, the gen- 


eral relations subsisting between the peoples of the West and those of the 


* Papers on Inter-racial Problems Communicated to the First Universal Races Congress. Edited 
by G. Spiller. London: P. S. King & Son; Boston: The World’s Peace Foundation, rorr. 
The papers were printed in advance and the sessions of the Congress were entirely devoted 
to discussion. 
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East, between the so-called “white” and the so-called “colored” peoples, with 
a view to encouraging between them a fuller understanding, the most 
friendly feelings, and a heartier co-operation. . . . . The interchange of 
material and other wealth between the races of mankind has of late years 
assumed such dimensions that the old attitude of distrust and aloofness 
is giving way to a genuine desire for closer acquaintanceship. Out of 
this interesting situation has sprung the idea of holding a Congress where 
the representatives of the different races might meet each other face to 
face, and might, in friendly rivalry, further the cause of mutual trust and 
respect between Occident and Orient, between the so-called “white” peoples 
and the so-called “colored” peoples. 

A questionnaire which was sent to representatives of nearly 
all the racial groups embodies most of the viewpoints of the 
promoters of the Congress. Many of the questions, it may be 
objected, are “‘leading”’ ones, and it is unlikely that many answers 
would be received except from persons actively in sympathy with 
the movement. Although this will doubtless detract somewhat 
from the value of the results, it is certain that when the answers 
are collated an interesting body of opinion on racial sociology 


will be available. 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. (a) To what extent is it legitimate to argue from differences in 
physica! characteristics to differences in mental characteristics? (b) Do 
you consider that the physical and mental characteristics observable in a 
particular race are (1) permanent, (2) modifiable only through ages of en- 
vironmental pressure, or (3) do you consider that marked changes in popu- 
lar education, in public sentiment, and in environment generally, may, 
apart from intermarriage, materially transform physical and especially 
mental characteristics in a generation or two? 

2. (a) To what extent does the status of a race at any particular 
moment of time offer an index to its innate or inherited capacities? (b) Of 
what importance is it in this respect that civilizations are meteoric in 
nature bursting out of obscurity only to plunge back into it, and how 
would you explain this? 

3. (a) How would you combat the irreconcilable contentions prevalent 
among all the more important races of mankind that their customs, their 
civilization, and their race are superior to those of other races? (b) Would 
you, in explanation of existing differences refer to special needs arising 
from peculiar geographical and economic conditions and to related diver- 
gences in national history, and, in explanation of the attitude assumed, 
would you refer to intimacy with one’s own customs leading psychologically 
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to a love of them and unfamiliarity with others’ customs tending to lead 
psychologically to dislike and contempt of these latter? (c) Or what 
other explanation and arguments would you offer? 

4. (a) What part do differences in economic, hygienic, moral, and edu- 
cational standards play in estranging races which come in contact with each 
other? (0b) Is the ordinary observer to be informed that these differences, 
like social differences generally, are in substance almost certainly due to 
passing social conditions and not to innate racial characteristics, and that 
the aim should be, as in social differences, to remove these, rather than 
accentuate them by regarding them as fixed? 

5. (a) Is perhaps the deepest cause of race misunderstandings the tacit 
assumption that the present characteristics of a race are the expression of 
fixed and permanent racial characteristics? (b) If so, could not anthro- 
pologists, sociologists, and scientific thinkers as a class powerfully assist 
the movement for a juster appreciation of races by persistently pointing out 
in their lectures and in their works the fundamental fallacy involved in 
taking a static instead of a dynamic, a momentary instead of a historic, a 
local instead of a general, point of view of race characteristics? (c) And 
could such dynamic teaching be conveniently introduced into schools, more 
especially in the geography and history lessons; also into colleges for the 
training of teachers, diplomats, colonial administrators, and missionaries ? 

6. (a) If you consider that the belief in racial superiority is not largely 
due, as is suggested in some of the above questions, to unenlightened psycho- 
logical repulsion and underestimation of the dynamic or environmental 
factors, please state what, in your opinion, the chief factors are? (b) Do 
you consider that there is fair proof, and if so what proof, of some races 
being substantially superior to others in inborn capacity, and in such case 
is the moral standard to be modified? 

7. (a) Do you think that each race might with advantage study the 
customs and civilizations of other races, even those you think the lowliest 
ones, for the definite purpose of improving its own customs and civilization? 
(b) Do you think that unostentatious conduct generally and respect for the 
customs of other races, provided these are not morally objectionable, 
should be recommended to all who come in passing or permanent contact 
with members of other races? 

8. (a) Do you know of any experiments on a considerable scale, past 
or present, showing the successful uplifting of relatively backward races 
by the application of purely humane methods? (b) Do you know of any 
cases of colonization or opening of a country achieved by the same methods? 
(c) If so, how far do you think could such methods be applied universally 
in our dealings with other races? 

9. What proposals do you have (a) for the Congress effectively carry- 
ing out its object of encouraging better relations between East and West, 
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and more particularly (b) for the formation of an association designed to 
promote inter-racial amity? 

Over fifty countries were represented among the supporters 
of the Congress, and more than twenty governments sent official 
representatives. The fifty-eight papers on the program were 
contributed by writers from twenty nations. The papers fell 
into five large groups: Fundamental Considerations; General 
Conditions of Progress; Special Problems of Inter-racial Eco- 
nomics and Peaceful Contact between Civilizations ; the Modern 
Conscience in Relation to Racial Questions; Positive Suggestions 
for Promoting Inter-racial Friendliness. At each session of the 
Congress a particular set of problems was discussed, as follows: 

1. Anthropology, excluding inter-racial marriage. 

2. Inter-racial marriage and the position of women. 

3. Parliamentary rule and autonomy. 

4. Economics and industrial questions. 

5. Religion and missions. 

6. Special problems of particular racial groups. 

7. International law. 

8. Language and international contacts. 

On July 25, the day preceding the opening of the Congress, 
preliminary conferences on anthropology and international law 
were held at the University of London. At the former the prob- 
lem of race mixture, which was later the source of earnest debate 
in the Congress itself, was the topic of the first session. Pro- 
fessor A. C. Haddon, of Cambridge, voiced the general opinion 
in his conclusion that miscegenation among proximate types may 
be, and generally has been, beneficial, but when the types are too 
remote the results are usually undesirable. In the latter case, 
however, the disturbing phenomena are more likely to be socio- 
logical than biological. Professor Ranke went so far as to assert 
that it is unscientific, under modern conditions, to speak of 
“races” at all, since what is usually meant is “types.” In a paper 
at the second session on “Race and Environment,” Professor 
Haddon called in question the recent conclusions of Professor 
Boas as to the rapid modification of head-form among the chil- 
dren of immigrants in America. In general his opinion was that 
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the great racial types are persistent although capable of modifica- 
tion, and that environment was the leading factor in fixing origi- 
nal types. 

The biological aspects of race also furnished the leading 
issue at the opening session of the Congress. Obviously the 
fundamental problem must be to determine the definition of 
race and to evaluate the relative capacity of ethnic groups. It 
was the contention of Dr. Brajendranath Seal, of India, that a 
scientific study of race characteristics does not in the least estab- 
lish the superiority or inferiority of any race, since each has its 
share of inferior characteristics conditioned by environment, and 
consequently social theory should recognize the possibility of 
progress on the part of all races. Not only are all derived from 
a common prototype, but ail have had a common social history 
running through the stages of family, clan, tribe, people, nation. 
The nation is not final, but is only the predecessor of universal 
humanity. 

On two fundamental points there was general agreement, 
i.e., On unity of origin and fluidity of type. Dr. Felix von 
Luschan, of Berlin, although accepting both of these conclusions 
and admitting that better acquaintance among the races will in- 
crease mutual sympathy, caused some little stir by asserting that 
racial barriers will never cease to exist, and that if they should 
show a tendency to disappear it will certainly be better to preserve 
than to obliterate them. Von Luschan’s paper struck some notes 
which were not only alien but also embarrassing to the general 
spirit of the Congress. To a gathering so closely affiliated in 
spirit with the world-peace movement the following sentiments 
sounded ominous: 


The brotherhood of man is a good thing, but the struggle for life is a far 
better one. Athens would never have become what it was without Sparta, 
and national jealousies and differences, and even the most cruel wars, have 
ever been the real causes of progress and mental freedom. .... Nations 
will come and go, but racial and national antagonism will remain; and this 
is well, for mankind would become like a herd of sheep if we were to lose 
our national ambition and cease to look with pride and delight, not only on 
our industries and science, but also on our splendid soldiers and our glorious 
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ironclads. Let small-minded people whine about the horrid cost of Dread- 
noughts; as long as every nation in Europe spends, year after year, much 
more money on wine, beer, and brandy than on her army and navy, there 
is no reason to dread our impoverishment by militarism. 

Starting with Ratzel’s well-known dictum, “ ‘Backward’ does 
not necessarily mean ‘inferior,’’”’ Mr. G. Spiller, organizer of 
the Congress, sought to denionstrate that in all the ‘essentials of 
psychic and cultural capacity all races are equal. Only in physi- 
cal characteristics is inequality found, and it has been the social 
and cultural elements, not the physical, which have transformed 
man into a civilized being. But the doctrine of race equality, 
so strongly urged in the printed papers, was not allowed to pass 
unchallenged in the discussion. Dr. John Gray, president of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, not only denied that the 
races are equal but asserted that it is better for the world that 
they are not; the one thing needful is that all should have the 
best opportunity possible. Professor Haddon asserted that man 
has risen in civilization through the very weaknesses manifested 
in the development of races; universal amalgamation producing 
a common type would result in a type very “common’’ indeed. 

The divergence of opinion manifested on this particular 
point was an index of a deeper divergence which separated the 
Congiess into two camps. One group, which may be called the 
ethical-sentimental, cherished the thought of a merging of the 
whole of humanity and the elimination of all those group differ- 
ences which are the source of animosity. The other section, 
starting from the basis of exact science, believed that varieties 
ought to be preserved in the interest of a well-rounded civiliza- 
tion. The one school contended that complete intergroup amity 
is impossible while differences survive, the other that differences 
are themselves beneficial if intelligence and sympathy rule in race 
contacts. 

A practical reconciliation of these points of view was found 
in Dr. Felix Adler’s translation of the concepts “sympathy”’ 
and “intelligence” into terms of actual experience under modern 
administrative conditions. In the contact of advanced with 
backward peoples it is desirable that colonial administrators 
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: should study intelligently and sympathetically the institutions, 
customs, laws, and psychology of their charges. A striking 
paper by Professor A. W. Niewenhuis described the work of 
the Batak Institute at Leyden, where this idea has been put into 
practice with reference to the Batak tribe of Sumatra. 

On a somewhat similar issue there was manifestly the same 
line of cleavage. A considerable section of the Congress con- 
ceived of the world as now passing rapidly over to an era of 
philanthropic enthusiasm and fraternalism. To this optimistic 
group —the “millenniumists” —the Congress itself was a sort 
of jollification meeting the chief purpose of which was to sing 
the praise of universal reconciliation. To the less optimistic 
section the Congress represented rather an alarm call and an 
organized attempt to avert a great and increasing peril. For 
it was asserted that the perils of race contact are greater now 
than ever before, because of the augmented race sensitiveness 
which has come with the growth of education and communication. 
Furthermore, the hitherto “passive” races are beginning to assert 
their rights even in face of the increasing aggressions of the 
great colonizing powers. Again Dr. Adler’s words helped to 


close the rift. He made it clear that what the modern con- 


science demands is not merely a sense of brotherhood, but a 

new respect for the unlikenesses that accompany likeness. So 

long as there is a free and sympathetic interchange between differ- 

ent types of culture it is relatively unimportant whether race 
lines be wiped out or retained. 

Whatever may have been the shortcomings of the Congress 
in other lines it would amply have justified its existence by its 
service in calling conspicuous attention to the fact that the chief 
practical elements of civilization are becoming universal—“plane- 
tary,” to use Tarde’s term—and that world standards are rapidly 
supplanting parochial and national standards. Dr. Lange, of 
Brussels, in a suggestive paper on “Tendencies toward Parlia- 
mentary Rule,” noted the educational influence of the spread 

a of parliamentary institutions in promoting international under- 
standing. For, as pointed out by Sir Charles Bruce, the spread 
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of self-government indicates the growth of capacity for self- 
government. 

In the treatment of dependent peoples and communities, the modern 
conscience rejects as a fallacy the claim of western civilization to a monopoly 
of the capacity for self-government based on an indivisible interrelation 
between European descent, Christianity, and so-called “white” color. 


Particularly in economic life is the growing standardization 
of the world manifest. Professor Paul S. Reinsch emphasized 
the fact that the modern internationalism of capital favors in- 
dustrial and commercial internationalism. Mr. John A. Hob- 
son attributed the recent scramble for territory to the growth of 
industry which in turn demands growth of markets. But he 
further made it clear that the interests of commerce demand that 
backward peoples become civilized and that they take in maxi- 
mum quantity the standard goods of civilized states. The most 
profitable commerce is therefore that with those countries which 
have acquired the tastes and arts of Europe under conditions of 
peace and mutual good will. 

The present need of cultural standardization was concretely 
illustrated by the all-pervading demand in the Congress for a 
universal language. Of course the advocates of Esperanto did 
not miss so excellent an occasion for urging their cause. The 
sessions of the Congress furnished a striking illustration of the 
utility of a world language. Most of the papers and discussions 
were submitted in English, German, or French, but Italian and 
Persian were also heard. That a plan of universal co-operation 
among the peoples requires a common instrument of communi- 
cation goes without saying, and that without it little effective 
co-operation is possible has been proved by the ill-success of 
lesser movements in recent times to secure common action among 
related groups like the Slavs. Esperanto or some other new 
language was generally favored. But Professor Toennies, of 
Kiel, doubted the desirability of an artificial language and sug- 
gested the possibility of a revival of Latin as a universal speech. 
Toennies, however, would not stop with the bare instrument. 
He urged the translation of all masterpieces of the various 
national literatures, encouragement of the study of foreign 
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peoples by scholarships, and exchanges of students, and the found- 
ing of an international academy to promote cultural solidarity 
among the nations. 

Those who came to the Congress with the hope of getting 
tangible results bearing on the problems of race mixture were 
disposed to complain that they found less of scientific value 
than they were warranted in expecting. There was indeed an 
abundance of allusion to the known cases of beneficial miscege- 
nation among proximate types, and the undisputed fact that 
most of the great historical peoples have been of mixed stock 
was much in evidence. But the serious problems of miscege- 
nation at present are those connected with the mixing of stocks 
widely separated in culture and antecedents. On this point 
little but impressions was offered and most of this was disputed 
on good scientific authority. If future congresses undertake, as 
is promised, to work out in substantial form the actual results 
of race-crossing they will do much to clear up one of the great- 
est present questions in practical ethnology. 

Of other practical instrumentalities for promoting race con- 
cord, international law, peace conferences, the press, ethical teach- 
ing, and religion received the largest attention. In a gathering 
so cosmopolitan as this it was of course inexpedient to discuss 
religious questions in the narrow sense, and it was wisely decided 
to exclude anything which might offend the religious sensibilities 
of any group. At the same time there was a general recognition 
of the large place which the universal fundamentals of religion 
must have in bringing about deeper harmony among the world’s 
peoples. There was no dissent from Professor Caldecott’s 
opinion that, in the administration of dependencies, governments, 
while refraining from propagandism, ought to place no obstacles 
in the way of active religious effort. 

Three promising constructive movements of an international 
character were presented, as it happened, by American repre- 
sentatives. The work of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome was effectively explained by Mr. David Lubin, 
and the cosmopolitan club movement in the universities, now be- 
coming international in scope, was presented by Mr. Louis 
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F. Lochner, of the University of Wisconsin. Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, of Boston, recounted the aims and methods of the School 
Peace League which, founded originally in the United States, is 
spreading its activities into other lands. The Congress received 
with favor Mrs. Mead’s proposal that May !, the anniversary 
of the first Hague Conference, be observed as “World Day,” 
on which the flags of all nations should float on all school 
houses and public buildings. Although not attracting conspicu- 
ous attention, movements like these gave encouraging glimpses 
of a field of future usefulness for the Congress as the central 
co-ordinating body of a great nexus of effective peace-promoting 
agencies. 

The present Congress had little direct concern with the racial 
groups that have already achieved. It was rather a world par- 
liament where backward and struggling peoples could have their 
day in court. Therefore it was inevitable that the Negro prob- 
lem in its various phases should loom large in the discussions. 
From every point of view this was desirable, but one important 
and useful result was achieved which seems hardly to have been 
in the thought either of the promoters or the writers of papers. 
The chief phenomena of race contact are not local but universal, 
particularly the pathological results of such contact. Repre- 
sentatives of West and South Africa reported the difficulties of 
racial betterment in terms largely identical with the record in 
the United States. Dr. Frances Hoggan, in a paper on “The 
Negro Problem in Relation to White Women,” pointed out the 
desperate situation which is developing in South Africa. Mrs. 
Macfayden, of Cape Colony, also made an effective plea in be- 
half of the white women of South Africa, whose situation in 
regions inhabited largely by the blacks, is familiar to the people 
of the remoter districts of the southern states of America. 
Tragical confirmation of the uniformity of evil results in the 
social contact of alien races was found not many months before 
the Congress assembled in the lynching of black men in South 
Africa under circumstances closely resembling those of American 


lynchings. 
But it was unfortunate that, while one side of the American 
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Negro problem was effectively presented, the hopeful, construct- 
ive side was largely ignored. It was not only just but essential 
that the tragic aspects of the race’s position should be fairly 
understood. A protest in the face of all the world against the 
policy of brutalism which has too much prevailed in the treat- 
ment of the American Negro was thoroughly in place in a Con- 
gress one of whose functions was to serve as a grievance com- 
mittee for depressed racial groups. When, however, it is noticed 
that in the published volume of papers the name of Booker T. 
Washington is mentioned but twice (one of which mentions it 
with implied disapproval) the one-sidedness of the discussion 
may fairly be inferred. It was the Atlanta-Wilberforce aspect 
of Negro sentiment rather than the Hampton-Tuskegee aspect 
that came before the Congress, and it must be confessed that this 
was what the Congress seemed to want. 

Dr. Du Bois made a most forceful and a perfectly truthful 
presentation of the situation as he sees it. If the less tragic half 
of the story had been told the Congress would have had a proper 
basis upon which to judge rightly of the Negro question as it 
is. Professor Haddon’s excellent exhibit of photographs and 
other illustrative material showing the educational achievements 
of the backward races may have assisted to correct, but could not 
wholly eradicate, this defect. 

The Congress adopted a platform which may be taken as 
representing the net results of its deliberations. Governments 
and administrators are exhorted : 

1. To urge that the establishing of harmonious relations between the various 
divisions of mankind is an essential condition precedent to any serious 
attempt to diminish warfare and extend the practice of arbitration. 


To commend to individuals of different races coming into passing or 
permanent contact with one another conduct which shall be courteous and 


respectful. 

To induce each people to study sympathetically the customs and civiliza- 
tions of other peoples, since even the lowliest civilizations have much to 
teach, and since every civilization should be reverenced as having deep, 


i) 


historic roots. 
4. To emphasize that difference in civilization does not, as is often supposed, 
necessarily connote either inferiority or superiority. 
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5. To study impartially and on a broad basis the physical and social effects 
of race-blending and the causes which promote or hinder it, to request 
governments to compile statistics on the subject, and to discourage hasty 
and crude generalizations on the subject. 

6. To point out the irreconcilability of the contention prevalent among 

the various peoples of the world that their customs, their civilization, and 

their physique are superior to those of other peoples, and also to 
deprecate the loose manner in which the term “race” is popularly em- 
ployed. 

To urge the paramount importance of providing in all lands a universal 

and efficient system of education—physical, intellectual, and moral—as 

one of the principal means of promoting cordial relations within and 


N 


among, all divisions of mankind. 

8. To respect, or to endeavor to assimilate or change, the economic, hy- 
gienic, educational and moral standards of immigrants rather than to 
regard them as indefensible or fixed. 

9. To collect records of experiments showing the successful uplifting of 
relatively backward peopies by the application of humane methods, and 
to urge the application of such methods universally.’ 


It was decided to establish an Association for the Promotion 
of Inter-racial Concord with a permanent international com- 
mittee in London and with branches in all parts of the world. 
Another Congress is expected to assemble four years hence and 
quadrennial meetings thereafter will probably be held. So far 
as practicable the successive meetings are to convene in each of 
the five continents. Plans were formulated for an active cam- 
paign in favor of the purposes of the Congress, which involved 
such ambitious projects as international colleges, clubs, reading- 
rooms, and the reorganization of the press in the interest of 
peace. 

That the present Congress has justified itself is beyond ques- 
tion, even after all mfecessary deductions are made. For that 
some notable deductions must be made was clearly evident to all 
who followed the discussions dispassionately. The dimensions 
and complexity of the questions involved, the heterogeneity of 
types represented, the delicacy of many of the problems to be 


* Inasmuch as the official report of the proceedings is not yet available, it is impossible 
to note certain minor changes which were made in some of the paragraphs. The most sig- 
nificant was the insertion of a paragraph calling upon governments to undertake active meas- 
ures to suppress the traffic in alcoholic liquors and opium among dependent peoples under 
their charge. 
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handled, and the inevitable lack of unity in a pioneer movement— 
all contributed to the diminution of practical usefulness. More- 
over, the Congress suffers by comparison with the Hague Con- 
ference, for instance, in its lack of a single, clearly defined pur- 
pose. But its greatest weakness undoubtedly lay in the divergence 
of purpose and attitude between the emotional and the scien- 
tific points of view. A correspondent in the Morning Post 
referred to the Congressists as “ 
same journal said editorially that sentiment was more prominent 
than science in the proceedings. This charge could not fairly 
be made against the formal papers presented, but there is an 


soppy sentimentalists,”’ and the 


unpleasant touch of truth in it when applied to the discussions. 
Such a convention, if it opens a free forum, will hardly fail to 
attract the emotional faddist, the radical of every shade, and the 
one-idea visionary. A Times correspondent charged that the 
Congress had been “packed” beforehand lest inconvenient people 
should say inconvenient things. If this were the case the makers 
of the program ought certainly to have “burked” the incon- 
venient paper of Dr. von Luschan already quoted. 

The same correspondent complained with more justice of the 
prominence which freaks held in the proceedings—‘the men 
with long hair and the women with short hair.”” There was 
also abundant evidence that the radical type of mind was largely 
present in the quick emotional response which the audience gave 
to extreme views and to the one-sided appeals of struggling 
causes. Certainly the Congress had too much of the spirit of 
a mass convention rather than of a serious deliberative body. 
Female suffrage, for instance, is a subject far remote from the 
purpose of the Congress, and yet it was openly charged that 
the suffragettes had captured the Congress, in face of the fact 
that its president, Lord Weardale, is himself vice-president of 
the Anti-Suffrage League. 

Someone has recently defined a political insurgent as “‘a pro- 
gressive who is exceeding the speed limit.’ In the last analysis 
the difference between the idealists and the “fact-loving people” 
in the Congress was largely one of the rate of progress. The 
utopia of fraternalism which the former now think they see 
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shaping itself out of the discord of nations is certainly destined 
some time to become a reality. Its coming, however, will 
probably be as slow as other great social changes nave been, 
and it will certainly never come in rainbow-hued sentiment, but 
rather in prosaic, practical adjustments. A tangible, personal 
proof of recent practical progress in social ideals was set forth 
in Lord Weardale’s closing address. Some of the few idealists, 
then denounced as cranks, who met at Paris little more than 
twenty years ago to consider the possibility of international 
arbitration, have lived to see an actual Hague Tribunal. 
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BIBLICAL SOCIOLOGY. VII 


LOUIS WALLIS 
The University of Chicago 

In preceding instalments we have taken up the sociological 
study of the Bible from various points of view. After intro- 
ducing the subject, we sketched the social institutions of Israel 
as they were established on the common basis of Semitic life 
before the rise of the distinctive religion of the Bible. We 
pointed out that the Old Testament consists of a large variety 
of written material, coming from different historical periods, 
and illustrating stages of development in the religious life of 
Israel. From this analytical study, we went on to consider the 
process by which the earlier, heathen cult of Yahweh was gradu- 
ally transformed into the religion peculiar to the Bible. 

We have seen that the entire discussion can be brought to an 
issue around the matter of the national origin. The establish- 
ment of the Hebrew nation at the point of contact between 
Amorite city-states and Israelite clans from the desert, occupies 
the center of attention throughout the present study. The ideas 
and usages of the Amorites were shaped and controlled by the 
commercial and financial usages of long-settled civilization. They 
were in connection with the great Semitic empires east and west 
of them—the Egyptian and Babylonian. At the time of the 
Israelite settlement in Canaan, the Amorites were much farther 
away from the primitive usages and ideas of the desert than the 
Israelites were for a long time after that event. The legal and 
moral ideas of the Amorites were those of a people firmly planted 
on the soil. Their justice, or law (mishpat),’ was necessarily 
very different from that of desert clans. This initial dis- 
tinction must be held carefully in mind as we take up the problem 
of the Bible. 

The contrast between the standpoints of settled civilization 
and the nomadic life is illustrated by nothing so well as by the 


* We shall study this term presently. 
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treatment of land. In the primitive clan, a given territory or dis- 
trict belongs to all in common. In the very circumstances of no- 
madic life, the earth cannot be reduced to private property. Two 
clans may, by agreement, respect each other’s rights to wander 
in adjacent parts of the wilderness; but the clan itself enjoys 
its territory as a common possession. The welfare of the indi- 
vidual is merged in that of the clan. Although a clan may 
plunder another group, its very breath of life is justice between 
its own people. Thus, the English traveler Doughty says of the 
desert Arabs among whom he lived that they were ‘“common- 
wealths of brethren.” “They divide each other’s losses.” They 
know nothing about interest on loans. “Seldom the judges and 
elders err, in these small societies of kindred, where the life of 
every tribesman lies open from his infancy, and his state is to all 
men well known.’ But on the other hand, the Amorites, like the 
Babylonians and Egyptians, had long since reduced land to the 
category of private property; and they carried this principle to its 
logical issue, just as we do in the modern world. They regarded 
land as a commercial item. They bought and sold it; loaned 
money on it; charged interest on sich loans; and when mortgages 
were not paid they foreclosed by legal process. In this regard 
their social system, or mishpat, can be well understood from the 
standpoint of modern business; but it is a mystery to the more 
backward Semite of the desert and the hills. 

Thus we see how two different points of view came into col- 
lision during the development of Hebrew nationality at the point 
of contact between Israelites and Amorites. The foundation of 
the monarchy brought with it the forcible extension of Amorite 
mishpat, or legal usage, over the backward clans of the hill 
country. The highlands reacted against this from the standpoint 
of their ancient clan customs. The situation involved what may 
be figured as a head-on collision between two moral codes. The 
kings and nobles, being located chiefly in the fortified cities and 
not in the open, undefended country, took the old, Amorite stand- 
point, as opposed to that of the highlanders. Consequently, the 
national government enlisted the organized force of the king- 


* Doughty, Arabia Deserta (Cambridge), I, 345, 318, 240. 
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dom on the side of the usages of settled civilization, putting the 
military and police power behind the extension of Amorite law 
throughout the entire social mass. It is not impossible that this 
outcome was foreseen by Samuel substantially as we find it in 
the book bearing his name (I Sam. 8). According to this pas- 
sage, the people wanted a king, or melek. But Samuel had heard 
about the meleks in the neighboring Amorite cities; and he re- 
membered the disastrous experience of Israel with the half- 
Amorite Abimelek in the Judges period (Judg., chaps. 8, 9). 
So he warned the people that they would not like the “mishpat” 
of the “melek.” For the king would reduce their lands to the 
possession of a small class of nobles, and the peasantry would be 
enslaved. This, of course, is a figurative way of saying that the 
king, as the national fountain of justice, would represent a legal 
system which permitted the concentration of the soil in a few 
hands. Samuel’s warning, in its present shape, comes no doubt 
from a time later than that of Samuel; but it admirably sum- 
marizes one aspect of Hebrew history from first to last. 

In view of these considerations, we can see how it was that 
the great struggle within the nation turned primarily around the 
question of mishpat. The Hebrew government came into being 
at the point of contact between two peoples whose legal and moral 
ideas were in sharp antithesis. And while it is true that one of 
these peoples (the Amorites) disappeared under the name of 
Israel, being swallowed up in the mass of the nation, yet their 
point of view remained as a factor in the history. 


I. THE “MISHPAT” STRUGGLE 


Within fifty years from the time when the Amorites of Beth- 
shan beheld the dead body of King Saul hanging on their outer 
fortifications (I Sam., chap. 31); within fifty years from the 
time when the Amorites of Gibeon were appeased by the sacrifice 
of Saul’s grandsons (II Sam., chap. 21) ; within fifty years from 
the time when David began to contract marriages with the 
Amorites of Jerusalem (II Sam. 5:1-13); before the two races 
had become adjusted ; and while David still occupied the Hebrew 
throne—the new nation was convulsed by a tremendous internal 
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struggle. The government itself became an object of contention 
between rival parties. 

The introduction to the narratives about the great revolt led 
by Ahitophel and Absalom clearly implies that the law-courts 
were not giving popular satisfaction (II Sam. 15:1-6). In this 
brief passage, the highly important Bible word mishpat (DEW) 
occurs three times (vss. 2, 4,6). This term is one of the great, 
outstanding, strategic words of the Old Testament; and it con- 
veys a wealth of meaning that is not apparent on the surface. 
It is variously translated by the words “justice,” “ordinance.” 
“judgment,” “cause,” “law,” “legal right,” “that which is law- 
ful,” etc. In general, it points to the legal arrangements that 
bind men together in social groups, such as the family, the clan, 
and the nation. Its importance for sociology comes out with 
ever-increasing distinctness and force as we investigate the prob- 
lem of the Bible. 

When the peasantry turned against David, the force that 
swung the balance in favor of the king was apparently the pro- 
fessional, hired soldiery under command of Benaiah (II Sam. 
15:18; 20:23; cf. Zeph. 2:5). But the military victory of 
David could not solve the problem before the nation; and as his 
reign drew on to a close, the struggle broke out afresh in a con- 
flict over the succession to the crown. It is very instructive to 
follow out the social position of the different elements around 
the two candidates (I Kings, chap. I, passim, and 2:13-I5). 
The victory of Solomon was clearly due to the same anti-popular 
forces that upheld his father in the recent struggle with the 
peasantry. The son and successor of Solomon declares: “My 
father made your yoke heavy, but I will add to your yoke. My 
father chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you with 
scorpions” (I Kings 12:14). After this, the vast bulk of the 
nation withdrew from the house of David, setting up the king- 
dom of Ephraim, or Israel. This drastic action, however, did 
not settle the national problem; and the struggle continued. One 
royal house after another was raised up, and then overthrown. 


* This word is printed in transliteral form in the English versions at Gen. 14:7, where 
“En-mishpat” means “Fountain of Justice,” or “Fountain of Judgment.” 
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So perished the dynasties of Jeroboam and Baasha (I Kings, 
chaps. 14, 15, 16). In regard to the rise of the next royal house 
we read: “Half of the people followed Tibni ben Ginath, to 
make him king, and half followed Omri. But the people that 
followed Omri prevailed... .. So Omri reigned” (I Kings 
16:21, 22). This king had the support of the regular army. 
He was succeeded by his son Ahab, in whose reign the prophet 
Elijah came forward with an awful curse against the king for 
seizing the land of Naboth (I Kings, chap. 21). In the same 
period we also find reference to the indebtedness of a prophet 
and the bondage of his children (II Kings 4:1). We again 
lose sight of detailed evidence until we reach the literary prophets 
of the following centuries, to whose writings we now turn. 
Owing to lack of space, we shall be unable to exhibit fully the 
evidence furnished by the prophetical books; but references will 
be given, so that the reader can verify statements and extend 
his view of the situation.* 

It should be emphasized in the first place that the great 
prophets, whose books we have in the Old Testament, are pre- 
occupied with what they call mishpat. The treatment of this 
great biblical term in modern translations cannot do full justice 
to the meaning with which it is charged in the original passages 
containing it. Beginning with Amos, in the eighth century B.c., 
we find the classic exhortation, “Let mishpat roll down like 
waters, and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream” (Amos 
5:24). Advancing through the prophetic books that lie along 
the years, we find a steady and unwavering stress upon the same, 
fundamental theme, until at last the motive clothes itself in the 
exalted visions of the post-exilic Isaiah: 

Behold my servant, whom I sustain—my chosen, in whom my soul de- 
lighteth. I have put my spirit upon him. He shall bring forth mishpat to 


‘It is to be noted that in the Naboth case (I Kings, chap. 21), the horror in the first in- 
stance does not lie in the murder of Naboth, but in the king’s proposal to treat the peasant’s 
land as an item of sale and exchange (vs. 2). It is this proposal, involving the alienation of 
his patrimonial soil, that arouses Naboth himself. Then it is to be further observed that the 
conspiracy of Jezebel against Naboth could not be carried out as a bare piece of robbery. It 
had to be given a legal form through the court of “elders and nobles’”’ to which Naboth was 
answerable (vs. 8). The murder, in fact, was a mere incident in the case. Naboth’s crime, 
in the eyes of Jezebel, consisted in Jése majesté. He had spurned what the official classes 
viewed as a perfectly just and reasonable demand on the part of the king. 
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the nations. .... J \ cracked reed he shall not break, and the dimly burning 


wick he shall not extinguish. He shall faithfully bring forth mishpat. He 
shall not fail nor be discouraged till he have set mishpat in the earth; and 
the isles shall wait for his law [Isa. 42:1-4].° 

In the voices of these mighty prophets, deep answers unto 
deep across the tumults of history.® 

We are now prepared to look farther into the problem. The 
entire struggle turns around the question, What is good law? It 
does not raise a mere personal, individual, or private issue. It 
involved the J/egal arrangements of the community. It drew 
the courts into its purview; and so it swept the kings, nobles, 
elders, and ruling classes into the center of the arena. It was a 
wide-ranging movement, which brought royal dynasties into 
being, and then wrecked them, one after another; finally giving 
birth to the conception of the ideal king, the anointed of Yah- 
weh, who should set mishpat in the earth, while the nations 
waited for his law. The prophets declaimed against the rulers 
of their day, and looked forward to the coming of good rulers 
in the future. All the prophetic emphasis upon the official class 
refers fundamentally to the interests of mishpat. Amos desires 
to see mishpat established “in the gate,” meaning thereby the 
courts of law, which were controlled by the upper classes (Amos 
5:15). Hosea directs his word squarely against “the house of 
the king” (Hos. 5:1).? 

The problem becomes increasingly vivid and concrete as we 
realize that the national struggle had much to do with the land 
question. Samuel’s warning about the mishpat of the kingdom 
puts great emphasis upon the concentration of landed property 


*To translate the term mishpat in this passage merely as “religion” is to obscure the 
fundamental meaning. The word is here distinctly related to consideration for the poor, 
who are symbolized by the cracked reed and the dim wick. As Whitehouse observes, the 
word is here used “‘to express the entirety of ‘judgments’ or customs (usages) of Yahweh’s 
religion.” Commentary on Isaiah (New York: Frowde), II, 81. 

*In spite of differences of expression, the same problem of mishpat is common to all the 
prophets. Further references are: Amos 5:7, 15, 24; 6:12; Hosea 2:19; 5:10-11; Micah 
3:1-3, 8; 6:8; Isa. 1:17, 23, 27; 3:14; 10:1-2; 30:18; 32:1; Zeph. 3:1-5; Jer. 5:1, 5, 27, 
28; 7:5; 9:23, 24; 21:12; 22:1-3, 15, 16; Ezek. 18:5, 8, 9, 13, 17, 19, 21, 27; 20:13, 16, 
18, 10, 21, 24, 25; 33:14, 15, 16, 19; 34:16; 45:9-12. 

* See further: Amos 3:15; 6:1-6; 6:8; 7:9; Hos.9:15; Micah 3:1-3, 9-11; 7:3; Isa. 
1:17, 23, 273 3:2, 14; 10:1-2; 32:1; Zeph. 3:1-5; Jer. 1:18; 5:1, 5, 27, 28; 7:53 9:23, 243 
1Q:1; 21:12; 22:1-3; 22:15-16; 25:15-18; 36, passim; Ezek. 34:1-16f.; 46:18. 
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in the hands of the nobles (I Sam. 8:14, 15). Elijah condemned 
Ahab for seizing the land of Naboth (I Kings, chap. 21). Micah 
and Isaiah condemned the official class for adding house to house 
and field to field (Micah 2:1, 2; Isa. 3:14; 5:8). Ezekiel de- 
mands that the king shall not seize the people’s land to thrust 
them out (Ezek. 46:18). The prophets make no distinction be- 
tween seizing land, as Ahab did in the case of Naboth, and fore- 
closing a mortgage. All concentration of land is in the same 
category, in their view, and is condemned because it removes the 
soil from the ancient clanships. The book of Deuteronomy, 
which is impregnated with the prophetic spirit, curses the re- 
moval of landmarks (Deut. 19:14; 27:17). 

It is worth while to say rather forcibly that, so far as the 
purely economic facts are concerned, the struggle within the 
Hebrew nation was not in any way, nor at any time, peculiar to 
Israel. In its earlier stages indeed, the great mishpat conflict 
had no distinctive character. For the same situation was re- 
produced, in principle, in the history of all the ancient peoples 
concerning whom we have knowledge. This fact is emphasized 
for the reason that many persons appear to have got an impres- 
sion that the writer is claiming something peculiar, or distinctive, 
in regard to the purely material, or economic, aspect of Israel’s 
history. It may, therefore, justly be inquired, In what, then, 
does the distinction of Israel reside? The answer to this question 
will occupy the next part of our study. 


II. THE CULT STRUGGLE 

The peculiarity of Israel's history ts rooted in the fact that 
the “mishpat” conflict at length found expression in religious 
terms. The struggle within the nation slowly took the form of 
antagonism between Yahweh and the Baals, the gods of the two 
races that united to form the nation. 

The vast religious possibilities inclosed in the national ex- 
perience revealed themselves only in a very gradual way to 


* The post-exilic book of Leviticus, however, practically nullifies the entire prophetic 
movement in this regard by providing that mortgaged land may be held until “the year of 
jubilee,’ when it shall revert to the original owner in fee simple. It is needless to say that 
this law was rigorously observed by post-exilic Judaism, with the exception of the jubilee clause 
(Lev. 25:35-41). 
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Israel’s prophets and thinkers. The struggle within the nation 
took on its characteristic biblical form by slow stages that ex- 
panded through generations and centuries. In the times of 
David, Solomon, Rehoboam, and the early age of the two king- 
doms, it had no religious character in the conventional Old- 
Testament sense. It began as a mishpat struggle, uncomplicated 
with anything else. The people revolted against the rule of 
David because they did not find satisfactory justice at his hands; 
they were restive under Solomon because he “burdened the peo- 
ple with a heavy yoke”; and they cast off the government of 
Rehoboam because he would institute no reforms. There was 
no question of conflicting gods here. No conflict of worships 
entered into the situation.® 

But coming up into the following century, in the times of 
Elijah and Elisha (ninth century B.c.), we find ourselves in a 
different atmosphere. The social struggle now begins to be 
linked, in a public way, with the clash of cults. The prophet 
Elijah comes forward, in the name of Yahweh, to curse Ahab 
for seizing the land of the peasant Naboth. The king has been 
acting under the influence of Jezebel, his Phoenician wife, whose 
former home was in the wealthy, commercial city of Sidon. Her 
advent as queen of Israel has been marked by the introduction of 
the cult of the Sidonian Baal. The economic phase of the situa- 
tion has been described thus by Budde: 

Together with Baal-worship, foreign despotic methods were creeping 
into north Israel, and ever wider grew the chasm between the over-refined 
and sensuous court and the oppressed and impoverished people who must 
furnish it the means for its exuberant luxury. Palestine was a small and 
relatively poor country, and it must have borne hard on its people when the 
king undertook to emulate the rich city kings of the Phoenicians.” 

In other words, under the monarchy the struggle of Yahweh 
against other gods began as a protest against the Baals im- 
ported from nearby places. Elijah declaimed against the Baal 
of Sidon and the Baal of Ekron (I Kings, chap. 18; II Kings, 


* The condemnation of Solomon for worshiping the gods of surrounding nations (I Kings, 
chap. 11) is recognized as an insertion in the spirit of Deuteronomy (vss. 1-8). Even if the 
prophet Ahijah condemned him for worshiping other gods, this was privately whispered in a 
lonely field (vs. 29), and would not affect our argument if the account were literal history. 


** Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile (New York, 1899), 119. 
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chap. 1). In the same way, the JE documents begin by de- 
nouncing the Baal of Peor and the gods of Aramea (Num. 25:2, 
3, 5; Gen. 35:2). Asa result of this growing protest against 
foreign cults, Jehoram, the successor of Ahab, put away an obe- 
lisk, or pillar, of Baal (II Kings 3:1, 2). The real climax to the 
work of Elijah and Elisha, however, was the terrible revolution 
of Jehu, in which the house of Ahab went down in torrents of 
blood. The worshipers of the Phoenician Baal were killed; and 
the cult of this foreign god was driven out of Israel (II Kings, 
chaps. 9, 10). A corresponding movement occurred a few years 
later in Judah (II Kings, chap. 11). 

None of the southern prophets of the following century (the 
eighth, B.c.) has anything to say about the Amorite Baals. The 
school of Amos, Micah, and Isaiah does not succeed in express- 
ing the mishpat struggle in terms of religious, or cult, conflict. 
It was not in Judah, but in Ephraim, that Israel mixed most 
thoroughly with the Amorites and served their Baals. It has 
been pointed out by Professor G. A. Smith that while Israel was 
everywhere a mixed race, the foreign elements in the north were 
mostly Amorite, while the foreign elements in the south were 
mostly Arabian.*! Professor J. F. McCurdy recognizes that “‘it 
was in northern Israel, where agriculture was more followed than 
in the southern kingdom, that Baal worship was most insidious 
and virulent.”’?? 

While the Judean prophets of the eighth century B.c. were 
struggling with the mishpat problem, a star of the first magni- 
tude arose in the north. The prophet Hosea ben Beeri marks an 
advance upon the southern writers of that period, as well as 
upon the JE documents. His ideas were suggested by the pre- 
vailing Baal worship in Ephraim, and also by a personal expe- 
rience. A great sadness came into his home. He discovered that 
his wife was unfaithful. Out of this heavy affliction, he got 
the analogy of Israel playing the harlot against Yahweh—com- 
mitting whoredom by following the local Baals derived from the 

™ G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land (London, 1904), 316. 
" Jewish Encyc., art. “Baal.” ‘The shepherd’s occupation was . . . . especially promi- 


nent in Judah, where there is much less arable land than in the central districts of Palestine.””— 
Addis, Hebrew Religion (London, 1906), 82. 
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Amorite side of the nation’s ancestry. Hosea makes frequent 
use of the term “Baal” (Hos. 2:8, 13, 14-17; I1:1, 2; 13:1). 
By suggesting the intimate figure of conflict between the local 
cults of Israel itself as an expression of the mishpat struggle, he 
makes an advance upon his predecessors and contemporaries. 
Yet even Hosea does not weld religion and morality together 
in words that he who runs may read and understand. He does 
not succeed in finding language and conceptions that make his 
thought perfectly clear. In other words, he did not standardize 
the prophetic platform in the final, characteristic shape in which 
it impresses itself on posterity. 

To find the culmination of the prophetic movement, we must 
leave the eighth century and go on to seventh and sixth cen- 
turies. The prophet Jeremiah carries the Hosean figure of 
whoredom to its logical issue as a definite expression or symbol 
of the mishpat struggle. This is a clear step in advance. It 
was through Jeremiah, and contemporary Judean writers, that 
the religious ideas of Israel began to take on their characteristic 
biblical form. Yahweh will utter his mishpat against the people 
in regard to all their wickedness, in that they have forsaken him 
and burned incense to other gods (Jer. 1:16). The “other gods” 
in question are primarily the Amorite Baals, as Jeremiah de- 
clares again and again (2:23; 7:9; 9:14; 11:13, cf. 3:24; 11:17; 
12:16; 19:5; 23:13; 32:35). Jeremiah, in fact, is the pupil of 
Hosea, and is the first of the southern prophets to take the Baals 
up into the terms of the mishpat campaign. In the century lying 
between these two writers, Judah had been thrown open more 
widely to the influences of the outer world; and the worship of 
the Baals appears to have grown more common in the south. 
Jeremiah definitely and explicitly makes other gods the symbols 
of all that the prophets abhor. This evil people, who refuse to 
hear the words of Yahweh, are gone after other gods (13:10). 
The people have forsaken Yahweh—and walked after other 
gods. They have forsaken Yahweh—and have not kept his 
law (16:11). Thus we see that serving other gods becomes the 
definite verbal symbol or figure for breaking the law of Yahweh 
as declared by the prophets. The mishpat struggle in Israel is at 
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last clothed in religious terms. Jeremiah, the last of the pre- 
exilic prophets, was not only the pupil of Hosea; but he was the 
heir of all his predecessors; and he improved nobly upon his 
heritage. 

The method thus elaborated spread itself out over the litera- 
ture of Israel as the Old Testament came into being. The book 
of Deuteronomy is a Judean product, issuing from about the 
age of Jeremiah. As modern criticism has shown, it was the 
first Old Testament writing to become “canonical” scripture. In 
this important book the Baals of the Amorites are chiefly before 
the writer’s mind when denouncing “other gods” (7:1-5, 25; 
12:2-4; 12:30; 20:16-18; 31:16). The worship of the Baals 
is equated, or identified, with everything that the prophets de- 
nounce. Thus, the people shall not turn aside from any of the 
words of Yahweh to go after “other gods” (28:14). In another 
general passage, of equal force, walking after other gods is the 
precise opposite of keeping the “commandments, statutes, and 
ordinances” of Yahweh (mitswoth, hukoth, and mishpatim, 
30:16, 17).'* To the same effect, in the Deuteronomic editorial 
passages of the books of Kings, we read that if the people do 
not keep the mishpatim, etc., of Yahweh, but shall go and serve 
other gods, then Israel shall be cut off and cast aside (I Kings 
9:4, 6, 7). Finally, in the concluding chapters of Kings, the 
Deuteronomic writer sums up the entire situation: The children 
of Israel sinned against Yahweh: feared other gods: walked in 
the statutes (hukoth) of the nations whom Yahweh cast out 
before Israel (i.e., the Amorites); therefore, Judah and Israel 
were carried away into exile (II Kings 17:7, 8, 19, 20). 

In connection with the foregoing passage, and similar ones, 
another fact of prinjary importance emerges into view, demand- 
ing instant recognition and emphasis: After the Baals of the 
Amorites had become the symbols and figures of all that the 
prophets abhorred, then a new circle of expressions and con- 
cepts came into use. Opposition to the mishpat of Yahweh could 
now be spoken of either as “following the gods of the Amorites,” 
or as “walking in the mishpat of the Amorites,” precisely as in 


"8In these general passages, mishpatim becomes synonymous with hukoth (statutes), 
mitswoth (commands), tevoth (laws or instructions), and eduth (testimonies). 
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the last citation from Kings. To the earlier prophets of the 
Judean school, the national struggle was a mere conflict between 
mishpat and “wormwood” (Amos 5:7; 6:12), in which the 
official classes were simply ignorant of what mishpat was (Mic. 
3 :1-2), and in which the rulers turned the “sweet” into the “bit- 
ter’ (Isa. 5:20). The earlier prophets could express themselves 
no more clearly than this, because they were fighters dealing 
with a new situation whose possibilities they could not wholly 
see. But by the time of the Deuteronomists, the intellectual 
horizon of Israel was broader. It now began to be seen that the 
national struggle was not a mere conflict between mishpat on 
the one side and “‘wormwood”’ on the other, as Amos crudely ex- 
pressed it, but a reaction between two different ideas of mishpat, 
growing out of the double ancestry of the Hebrew nation. So 
that it now became an easy matter to vary the terms in which 
the situation was described. The Deuteronomists, indeed, had 
before their eyes the spectacle of alien peoples brought into 
northern Israel from other parts of the Semitic world, whose 
mishpat (like that of the Amorites) was contrary to the mishpat 
of Yahweh; and this object lesson could not fail to be impressive 
(II Kings 17:24—41). The truth here coming into view takes 
on more positive definition as we proceed. 

Ezekiel, who wrote in the time of the Babylonian captivity, 
was influenced by the Deuteronomic attitude toward the Amorites. 
“Cause Jerusalem to know her abominations.” “Thine origin 
and thy nativity is of the land of the Canaanite. The Amorite 
was thy father” (Ezek. 16:2-3). Israel did not do after the 
mishpat of Yahweh, but after that of the nations round about 
(11:12); and because they did not execute Yahweh’s law, he gave 
the people mishpat that was “not good” (20:24, 25). Continu- 
ing our quest, we turn from Ezekiel to the so-called “Holiness 
Code,”’ which composes the central part of Leviticus (chaps. 
17-26). Israel shall not do after the doings of the land of 
Canaan. They shall not walk in the statutes (hukoth) of the 
former inhabitants. But—they shall do the mishpat of Yahweh 
(Lev. 18:3-5).14 Finally, the entire struggle of Yahweh 


™ The “abominations” of the Amorites cannot be viewed as restricted to sexual impurity, 
although this form of sin is included with the rest. The book of Leviticus itself, which puts 
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throughout all of Israel’s long history was viewed as a campaign 
against “the iniquity of the Amorite.” The patriarch Abraham is 
told that he cannot inherit the land of Canaan himself, because 
“the iniquity of the Amorite is not yet full” (Gen. 15:16). In 
time, the descendants of Abraham are assured that “for the 
wickedness of these nations, Yahweh doth drive them out before 
thee” (Deut. 9:4). And at last, because they, in turn, walked 
in all the iniquity of the Amorite, the Israelites themselves were 
carried away into exile; and the curtain dropped on the national 
history (II Kings 17:18, etc.). 

In the first number of the present series we learned that the 
Old Testament was arranged by writers who were not contempo- 
rary with the events described, and who made use of many docu- 
ments which they inherited from their forefathers. Moreover, 
we saw that their purpose, or object, in all this literary activity 
was a moral one. They were sitting in judgment on history, 
and uttering moral verdicts on the past. In this connection, we 
are now prepared to see that the men who gave us the Hebrew 
Bible did not express their judgments primarily in a general or 
abstract form: 

The base line of moral measurement in the making of Scrip- 
ture is “the iniquity of the Amorite.” The Bible editors’ point 
of departure is judgment upon the Hebrew nation from the 
standpoint of Canaanite usages. 

The religion of the Bible could never have conquered heathen- 
ism in Israel and in the world at large, unless it had thus become 
an absolutely exclusive principle which identified religion, or cult, 
with the moral strivings of humanity. We of the modern world 
fail to see this at first, because for us the “other gods” do not 
exist. There is no danger that we shall bow down to idols and 
serve the gods whom the images are supposed to represent. So 
the modern Christian quietly drops the biblical polemic against 
the Baals. He contents himself with emphasizing the ethical 
nature and moral demands of God, as expressed in the Bible; 
and he uses the “other gods” merely as the figures, or symbols, 
the mishpat of Yahweh over against that of the Amorites in such a broad and general way, 


is careful to show that the law of Yahweh includes all that the pre-exilic prophets had in view 
(Lev. 19:13-15; 25:35-41). For an interesting sidelight, see Neh., chap. s. 
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of immorality and injustice. But we could never have taken 
the One God as the symbol of our highest moral strivings, nor 
the other gods as the emblems of moral darkness, had it not been 
for the work of Israel’s religious thinkers who wrought on the 
basis of Hebrew social development. Lacking the Bible religion, 
or something identical in principle, the world must have stood 
forever on the moral plane of Greece and Rome as illustrated 
by the pagan philosophers. For the philosopher, unlike the 
prophet, cannot transmute the God-idea into an instrument of 
conscience. We may then justly say, in orthodox phrase, that 
Israel’s distinction is not economic or political, but religious in 
the sense that our fathers always believed it to be. And we 
reach this conclusion by the sociological method of investigating 
history from the standpoint of group organization. We do not 
deny that the religion of Israel acquired more and more of a 
spiritual and supersensuous character; but it must be strongly 
insisted that the social process itself is the concrete reality around 
which the Bible faith takes form. Yahweh, the god of Israel, 
became Yahweh El Olam—the “God of the rolling years,” who 
unceasingly works forward through the ages in the redemption 
of the world. 

The cult of the Hebrew nation became a world-faith because 
it succeeded in dramatizing God as the Leading Actor in the 


social process.*® 


*SWe have expressed this fact in slightly different form, outside the present series, in a 
paper entitled “Sociology and Theism,” American Journal of Sociology, May, 1907. The 
scientific question here is distinct from the profounder problem of religion and theology; and 
the progress of research ought to make this increasingly evident. From the scientific stand- 
point, the most that we can do is to ascertain the facts and set them in their actual historical 
relations to each other. Beyond this attempt science may not go. For the scientific investiga- 
tor to dogmatize about the metaphysical possibilities of the case is just as illiberal as the most 
narrow traditionalism of the old school. At this point, the problem becomes a matter of 
religious faith and theological formulation. Let the facts or categories of Hebrew history be 
reduced to their barest and most rationalistic terms; and even then the Christian may hold, 
without fear of contradiction, that the personal God of the universe was at work within those 
terms in a way that we cannot understand any more than we can comprehend how our own 
personality works within the terms of our daily experience. The Christian religion will always 
rest upon faith that the God of the universe was at work within the terms of Hebrew history, 
lifting the minds and souls of men gradually upward from heathenism to an exclusive, ethical, 
redemptive monotheism. From the scientific standpoint, this result was achieved by the 
“evolution of the Yahweh cult.”” The writer has made a statement of his position in The 
American Journal of Theology (Chicago), April, 1908. 
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III. ESTABLISHMENT AND SPREAD OF BIBLE RELIGION 

So far as the fundamental development of Bible religion goes, 
the great strategic steps were all taken before the Babylonian 
Exile. In that earlier period the events occurred which marked 
the religion of Israel off in distinction from its original heathen 
character, as well as from the cults of paganism. Everything 
that came after the Exile either stereotyped the results of the 
pre-exilic process in the form of legal regulations (the priestly 
school), or drew out their implicit conclusions in more explicit 
forms (Jesus, Paul, etc.). The re-establishment of Judah as a 
dependency upon outside empires (Persia, Greece, Rome) was 
marked by the setting-up of the Yahweh religion in its char- 
acter as an ethical monotheism involving the redemptive idea. 
This religion was withdrawn from profane contact by an elabo- 
rate system of priestly institutions. The legal regulations of the 
priesthood were no doubt necessary, as a kind of artificial sup- 
port, or crutch, at that period of social evolution. The law was 
figured by Paul as a pedagogue leading the people toward a new 
stage of history (Gal. 3:24). The great danger to which the 
Jewish church was exposed was that of compromise with its 
own forms and ceremonies. The official classes, indeed, put 
altogether too much emphasis upon the mere act of worshiping 
the One God; and they overlooked, or obscured, the prophetic 
identification of this God with the highest moral strivings of 
humanity. But the masses of the humble folk were truer to the 
old ideals; and they furnished the social energy for a great re- 
ligious revival which, under the form of Messianism (Chris- 
tianity ), carried the Bible religion throughout the world. 

The relation of the Hebrew Scriptures to the New Testa- 
ment has been stated by the author of the book of Hebrews in 
terms which will be more and more appreciated as interpreters 
of the Bible acquire the evolutionary habit of thought. In the 
olden time, he writes, the character of God was expressed by 
the prophets in “divers portions” and in “divers ways.” This 
exactly corresponds to what we have learned about the individu- 
ality of the different Old Testament writers, and the gradual way 
in which they formulated the mishpat struggle in terms of an- 
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tagonism between Yahweh and “other gods.” If we look at 
these writers in serial order, one after the other, each by himself, 
we realize the profound historical insight of the author of 
Hebrews. Each Old Testament writer or school had a part to 
play in building up the conception of God. So that finally, in 
the long run, there is no single writer or school which deserves 
credit for the full-orbed idea of the Redeeming God which breaks 
upon us from the Old Testament as a whole. Thus, the religion 
of Israel at last reached a point where it was logically finished, 
but not practically complete. For there was as yet no historical 
personality to which the entire process could attach itself. Every 
idea that moves the world has to be condensed, or focused, in 
the life of an individual before the idea can be applied most 
effectively. While the Old Testament puts God at the center of 
the drama of redemption, it ends by leaving the redemptive idea 
in the form of an abstract religious philosophy. The situation 
has been well stated by the historian Macaulay in the following 


words: 

Logicians may reason about abstractions. But the great mass of men 
must have images God, the uncreated, the incomprehensible, the in- 
visible, attracted few worshipers. A philosopher might admire so noble a 
conception: but the crowd turned away in disgust from words which 
presented no image to their minds. It was before Deity embodied in a 
human form, walking among men, partaking of their infirmities, leaning on 
their bosoms, weeping over their graves, slumbering in the manger, bleeding 
on the cross, that the prejudices of the Synagogue, and the doubts of the 
Academy, and the pride of the Portico, and the fasces of the Lictor, and the 
swords of thirty legions, were humbled in the dust.” 


Jesus of Nazareth saw what few or none of his contempo- 
raries perceived, that up to his time nobody had “known God.” 
While we may not penetrate the depths of his soul, across the 
ages, the essential conditions of his environment are laid open 
before us; and the book of Hebrews helps us to realize the facts. 
In the olden time, God’s character was expressed in “divers por- 
tions” and in “divers ways”; but at last, the gospel of redemption 
was embodied in a son, who was the very “image” of God, and 
the “effulgence of his glory” (Heb. 1:1-3). How much fuller 


* Macaulay, Essay on Milton, par. 38. 
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of meaning do these words become as we look at them in the 
light of history! The idea of the Redeeming God was now at 
length fully taken up into an individual, compressed within the 
limits of one life, incarnated in a single person, embodied in 
Jesus.** Not until the incarnation had become a fact could the 
Bible religion pass the confines of Judaism and spread throughout 
the world. Not until devotion and faith could rally round a 
historical Person was it possible for this religion to enter the 
path of world conquest and go from victory to victory. While 
men have differed about the incarnation, and probably always 
will, it works just as effectively in human history whether its 
real psychological nature is known or not. 

This is not the place to enter upon a lengthy discussion of 
Jesus; and we make the concluding observations brief. Biblical 
interpreters who draw a line between the Old and New Testa- 
ments make the task of exposition impossible. The Old Testa- 
ment revolves around a people, and raises up a great structure 
of religious belief. The New Testament revolves around a per- 
son who puts the religion of Israel to work on the field of his- 
tory. The two parts of the Bible, therefore, stand in the relation 
of structure and function. The shifting of emphasis cannot 
destroy the unity of the process represented by the entire Bible. 
Hence, the criticism of the New Testament cannot be complete 
until we reckon more fully with the older portion of Scripture. 
The religion of Israel was delivered from the danger of becoming 
a mere philosophy by one fact: It was luminous with the great 
messianic hope, which anticipated the coming of him who should 
set mishpat in all the earth. The messianic idea is the bridge 
between the Old Testament and the New. The line of connection 
between Jesus and the Hebrew Scripture is direct and certain. 
He was recognized in his own day both as a prophet and as the 
fulfilment of the prophet’s messianic sayings. 

The messianic, or Christian, church took its rise in the belief 
that the personal life of Jesus continued beyond the Crucifixion. 
It is not for us here to inquire how this belief was caused. The 
attitude of different classes toward Jesus is a matter of great 


*? The Hebrew form of this name is Joshua, which means: “ Yahweh is salvation.” 
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sociological significance, and is precisely what might be expected 
in view of the Old Testament situation already outlined. The 
New Testament sources agree that the followers of Jesus during 
his lifetime were drawn chiefly from the lower social classes 
(Mark 12:37; Luke 19:47, 48; John 7:48, 49). Consistently 
with this, the testimony of Paul shows that not many of the 
mighty or the noble were found in the early church (I Cor. 
1:26). But within the New Testament period itself a great 
social transformation began to come over the Christian com- 
munities. One of the original forces at work in the development 
of Bible religion was prejudice against the wealthy, as such; 
and it was only as this feeling was partly overcome that wealthy 
men, like Nehemiah, became active in organizing the Jewish 
church (Neh. 5:1-19). It was only as this unreasoning preju- 
dice was again partly suppressed that the wealthy were able to 
pour out their treasure in the interest of Christian organization. 
The development of all institutions has taken place at the point 
of contact between two or more classes or races; and society 
has always included contrary forces within its evolving structure. 
Even during the New Testament period, the church began to 
count more and more of the wealthy among its members. The 
slave-owner Philemon is one of the signs of this change (cf. 
the Epistle of Paul to Philemon). A general warning against 
the tendency to make terms with the wealthy appeared in the 
form of a letter sent out to all the churches during New Testa- 
ment times (cf. the general Epistle of James 2:1-6). But the 
transformation of the church at large went steadily on. The 
second and third centuries after Christ were marked by the de- 
creasing influence of the lower class. The wealthy multiplied 
their offerings, and frequently gave property to the church in 
their wills. ‘Before the close of the third century,” says Gib- 
bon, ‘“‘many considerable estates were conferred on the opulent 
churches of Rome, Milan, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, and the 
other great cities of Italy and the provinces.”?® In the early 
part of the fourth century the conversion of the Emperor Con- 
stantine gave security and legality to the new religious organiza- 


* Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. xv. 
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tion. The church now became a state institution, divided sharply 
into laity and clergy, its higher officers holding great estates in 
trust, and assimilated with the secular nobility."° Thus, the 
poverty-stricken groups of apostolic believers were at length 
transformed into the Roman Catholic church. 

3ut the church had hardly achieved its organization when the 
empire that protected it fell to pieces before the onslaughts of 
barbarians from northern Europe. When the curtain rose upon 
the history of Europe society consisted of numerous warlike and 
struggling groups which were passing out of the stage of no- 
madism, and finding permanent homes. We have already seen 
that the effect of war is to consolidate competitive groups and 
extend the principles of authority.” The barbarians were thus 
organized into upper and lower classes. They were not “con- 
verted” in the sense that we now understand by the term. For 
they accepted the religion of the Bible, symbolized by the Mes- 
siah, almost on the basis of their earlier paganism. The hope- 
fulness of the situation lay, not in what was at once achieved, 
but in the unfolding power for civilization and progress that lay 
wrapped up within the terms of the Bible religion. The heathen 
pantheon, with its greater and lesser deities, was displaced by 
the Catholic system, with God the Father at the head, and in 
connection with him the Son, the Holy Spirit, the Virgin Mary, 
and a host of saints and angels. Roman Catholic missionaries 
converted the chiefs; and then the religion of the chiefs became 
the religion of the lower classes. The Christian conquest of 
heathenism resulted at first merely in the exchange of one state 
religion for another. Thus we see how the social evolution of 
Europe during the Middle Ages was under the control of an 
upper class consisting of kings, nobles, and the princes of the 
Roman church. It was under this régime that all the great 
nations of Western Europe rose out of barbarism into civilization. 

The bearing of the social problem upon religion is manifested 
with acute emphasis at periods of transition. We have shown 
this to be the case in the prophetic development of Bible religion 


* Rainey, The A:tcient Catholic Church (New York, 1902), 318. 
* “Tndustrial Institutions of Israel,’ American Journal of Sociology, January, 19009, 
407-515. Cf. Am. Jour. Sociol., May, 1902, 763 f. 
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out of heathenism; and we have seen that the social problem 
was rejected in the Jewish church. It comes into view in early 
Christian history, only to be suppressed again by the course of 
events in the Roman Empire and mediaeval Europe. But as the 
European states verged upon the close of the Middle Ages, the 
social problem once more began to press for solution. At that 
time the older, tribal usages of the Germanic peoples were being 
displaced by the extension of Roman jurisprudence throughout 
Europe. This affected, for instance, the treatment of land, which 
passed from communal to individual control, depriving the 
peasant masses of many rights formerly enjoyed by them. The 
Roman church instinctively took the side of the Roman law, and 
thus helped to create the atmosphere in which the Protestant 
Reformation took place. The vast landed property of the church 
was taken over by the Protestant states; and the situation was 
temporarily relieved.** 

The confiscation of Church lands, and the opening of the 
New World, resulted once more in the suppression of the social 
problem as a conscious factor in religious history. The Protes- 
tant churches, having repudiated the centralized authority of 
the Roman church, fell into local groups upheld by the civil 
states, and parted by small differences of doctrine. The progress 
of education and intercourse made religious toleration a social 
necessity; and at length, in the nineteenth century, state and 
church were separated, either in law or in fact, throughout 
western civilization. 

In the mean while, the compacting of society throughout the 
modern world has again forced the social problem to the front. 
But now, since church and state are no longer intimately con- 
nected, the social problem, for the first time in history, has no 


"It has been shown by Macaulay Trevelyan that John Wikliffe, ‘‘the Morning-Star of 
the Reformation,’’ was an economic heretic before he challenged the religious doctrines of 
Romanism. “His demand for disendowment preceded his purely doctrinal heresies.”’ “His 
attack on the whole organization and the most prominent doctrines of the Mediaeval church 
is found in its fulness only in his later works.” Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wikliffe 
(London, 1899), 170. Cf. Wikliffe, Select English Works (Oxford, 1869-71; Arnold’s ed.), 
III, 216, 217; and Lindsay, The Reformation (“‘Internat. Thecl. Library,” New York, 1906), 
I, pp. 8, 79-113. It should be said, in justice to the facts, that the economic interpreta- 
tion of the Protestant revolt does not exhaust its entire meaning. 
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apparent contact with religion. The circumstances in which we 
find ourselves today are fraught with perplexity; but there can 
be no doubt that society will, as at earlier periods, go safely 
through the religious, intellectual, and political transition upon 
which we are now entering. The awakening of the church to 
the social problem is one of the most important signs of the 
times. For many centuries, the social side of religion has not 
been emphasized as it is now. We are, indeed, only at the be- 
ginning of a new epoch. The developments now going forward 
are so complex, and there are so many cross currents in the 
main stream of history, that the problem of interpreting the age 
to itself is vast and appalling. We venture to say, however, that 
the present social awakening of the church brings it into a new 
relation to the Scriptures, and that a great surprise awaits the 
rank and file of religious people. The modern scientific inter- 
pretation of the Bible carries with it possibilities that are as yet 
unknown to the laity, and only partially realized among pro- 
fessional scholars. The new view of the Bible is in line with 
the present social awakening; whereas, the older, traditional 
view agrees equally with the former individualistic emphasis 
upon history and life. It is well, therefore, to point out that 
the sociological study of the Bible is no mere delving into the 
dust of antiquity, but a matter of modern interest. When we 
study the Bible from this point of view, we are investigating the 
religion of modern society. The religious consciousness and 
institutions of the Christian world are a projection of the life 
of ancient Israel across the intervening ages into the midst of 
our own times. The Bible is full of modern interest and instruc- 
tion. In the words of a recent, widely noticed editorial, as the 
student— 

observes the evolution of political and social life in Bible times and sees 
the consequent evolution of moral and religious ideals, it becomes perfectly 
natural for him to employ in the attempt to understand the life of his own 
day and generation those very principles which have proved to be fruitful 
in the understanding of the Bible. He is thus prepared in spirit to make a 
positive and efficient use of the help which social science and history furnish 
in the analysis and solution of our own moral problems.” 


" Biblical World (Chicago), October, 1909, editorial. 
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The point of chief danger in the present social awakening of 


the church does not lie in over-emphasis upon the social factor, 
but in the insidious attempt to compromise the church with pro- 
grams of social reform. If the church should lend itself to a 
social program it would be forced to take up some definite posi- 
tion with regard to politics and economics. But since men have 
always differed about politics, those who did not favor the pro- 
gram adopted by the church could not support the organization ; 
and this would convert the church into a political party. Our 
chief guide here must be the testimony of experience. The 
witness of history is in favor of the separation of church and 
state. The church may be compared to a great electric dynamo, 
whose function is to convert power into useful forms. Any 
proposal that seeks to turn the church away from its function as 
a moral and spiritual generator of energy, looks back to the 
troublous times when church and state were connected, and re- 
ligious questions were economic and political issues. 


[Note.—The foregoing series is to be published in revised form as a book, under the title 
Sociological Study of the Bible. A discussion of the general thesis by prominent Semitic 
scholars is omitted from the present connection for lack of space; but it may appear in 
connection with the book.] 
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THE RELATION OF FATIGUE TO INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENTS—Continued 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Chicago 


Ill. RELATED INDUSTRIAL CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 


After a study of the related subjective processes accompany- 
ing work had been made and after the formula given at the close 
of section II had been determined upon, the writer supplemented 
a previous limited experience by spending considerable time in 
visiting factories and shops in and about Chicago. The purpose 
was to test the conclusions already in mind and to observe more 
accurately the conditions which precede accidents. Eleven fac- 
tories and shops were visited, representing as many forms of 
industry.’ Permission was obtained to wander leisurely about 
and thus unnoticed to observe operatives of dangerous machines 
while at work. About twenty types of dangerous machines were 
found.? Three accidents were directly witnessed—two at solder- 
ing machines and one at a press and drill. 

As a result of these observations it appears to the writer that 
the chief industrial conditions leading up to and culminating in 
accidents are those of monotony and speed and of unrelaxed 
tension, kept up for long hours. This process seems to result 
in increasing numbers and extent of muscular inaccuracies, which 
in turn appear to be the phenomena immediately preceding acci- 
dents. This view in more or less detail will be supported in this 
section. 

Proof is hardly necessary to show that monotony and great 
speed characterize the conditions under which operatives of 
dangerous machines work. In most industries, labor is so sub- 
divided that each worker has but one small part to do. This 


* These included the packing, canning, and steel industries; leather-goods and knitting 
establishments; steel-castings and box factories; various wood-working and metal-working 
concerns, and wagon shops. 

* Among these types are those represented by the press and drill, the press and die, revolv- 
ing knives, saws, stamping and cutting machines of various forms, and soldering machines. 
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part is repeated thousands of times daily. To make a small 
sickle section, for example, requires thirty operations by as many 
men and boys. Certain parts of this process make vivid the 
factors of monotony and speed. 

A man feeds metal sheets into a machine that cuts them out in a three- 
cornered form, 20,000 per day .... one motion is required for each sheet. 
The two holes of the sickle section, when punched, are slightly enlarged 
on one side to receive the head of the rivet, 7,000 per day. Along one side 
of the room in which the edges of the sickle section are beveled are arranged 
a row of grindstones six feet across. In front of these whirring stones sit 
a line of powerful, heavy-faced men, not a spark of animation in their faces. 
They are each doing the same thing; they drop one of these plates into the 
slot of the frame, shove the frame against the rapidly revolving stone and 
then draw it back; drop, shove, draw back .... 5,000 times each day. In 
the room where the sections are serrated, a row of young men stand, feeding 
machines which run at great speed and with deadening noise. These machines 
cut the teeth on the bevel edge of the plate, 7,000 plates a day, 


These monotonous, speeded-up operations in connection with 
dangerous machinery are found in “the manufacture of nearly 
every article of use or comfort with which our lives are sur- 
rounded ; in the manufacture of that piano, the chair you are sit- 


ting on, the watch in your pocket, the car you ride in, the sewing 
machine, the meat you ate for your breakfast this morning.” 

In the canning factories of Pittsburgh, for instance, where 
tops for cans are cut from sheets of tin, the foot-press operator 
puts the sheets in the press, gauges it so that it will fall evenly, 
gives a quick pressure of the foot in order to clip the tin for 
each top. This quick pressure and accompanying hand move- 


ments are repeated “forty times a minute, 24,000 times a day.’”* 


Ernst Abbe points out that 
with this sameness (“Gleichférmigkeit”) and continually recurring monotony 
(“Einférmigkeit”), we also get the continuous (“fortgesetzte”) fatigue of 
the same organ, of the same nerve centers, and of the same part of the brain 
. ... because all that is to be done, whether muscular or mental work, must 
be constantly repeated (“sich wiederholen”) in the same manner from morn- 
ing to night, day by day, and week by week.‘ 

Today, the necessary rapidity of monotonous motions fa- 
tigues workers and causes accidents. Dr. Thomas Oliver regrets 


+ Eliz. B. Butler, Women and the Trades (Charities Pub. Com., 1909), 36. 
“E. Abbe, Gesammelte Abhandlungen (Jena, 1906), III, 225. 
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the attempt to americanize shipbuilding in England for the rea- 
son that this “rushing’’ is a cause of serious accidents.® Pro- 
fessor G. Pieraccini and Dr. R. Maffei, Florence, state that piece- 
work, which necessitates higher speed, tends, both in itself and 
together with the fatigue that ensues, to favor the occurrence of 
labor accidents.® It is no exaggeration to say that the pace kills 
and injures more people than labor per se. To the extent that 
the stupefying effects of monotony and the confusion attendant 
upon “speeding up” are added to the regular development of the 
fatigue process, loss of muscular control and danger of accident 
are increased. 

A characteristic phase of monotony and speed is unrelaxed 
tension of the worker. Arlidge says that the fatigue of machine 
operatives is more the fatigue of watching than that of working.’ 
From a psychological standpoint, it is impossible to attend to 
very many things at a time or to attend to one thing for very 
long at a time. It is especially fatiguing to keep the attention 
on a simple process which presents no new phase, but which is 
a continuous repetition of a few simple movements hour by hour. 
It is true, of course, that these movements tend to become auto- 
matic; but when they must be made in close proximity to danger- 
ous and rapidly revolving tools, a certain degree of voluntary 
attention must be exercised, or else injury will result during a 
moment of inattention. 

Professor Henderson states that the speed of saws, for 
instance, is a significant factor in increasing danger, “because 
the swift movement increases the strain upon attention and so 
rapidly exhausts nervous energy.”*® The relaxation of tension 
which sometimes results in serious injury, says Elizabeth B. 
Butler, may be accounted for by the hurry of the worker who 
is usually ambitious, or by the weariness toward the end of the 
five hours’ continuous work.® 

Operatives of machinery become accustomed to the presence 

5 T. Oliver, Diseases of Occupation (London, 1908), 3. 

* See Brandeis and Goldmark, Ten-Hour Law for Women, 75. 

7J. T. Arlidge, The Hygiene, Diseases and the Mortality of Occupations (London, 1892). 

*C. R. Henderson, “ Wood-workers and Their Dangers,’ World To-Day, XIX, 975. 


* Eliz. B. Butler, op. cit., 225. 
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of danger and hence less on their guard against the effects of 
fatigue on attention. Cadbury says that workers accustomed to 
danger are apt to look away to talk to their companions and in 
a moment of relaxed tension the hand is caught under the ma- 
chine. 

The incessant noise of the machinery, the excessive monotony of the 
work, and above all, the long hours, which are too often spent in an ill- 
lighted and ill-ventilated atmosphere—all tend to produce a depressing and 
deadening effect which cannot fail to destroy the alertness of attention.” 

In the steel mills, for example, an alert mind is the first re- 
quirement for safety."1 There, as elsewhere in connection with 
dangerous work, attention is focused more on the proper accom- 
plishment of the work than on self-protection. But attention 
to the matter of self-protection in steel mills is comparable to an 
attempt to dodge bullets on the battlefield. Neither a steel- 
worker nor a soldier of that type can long retain the respect of 
his fellows. Attention to self-protection is bound to be sec- 
ondary and incidental; but to insure the workman’s safety it 
must be constant and keen. However instinctive this vigilance 
may be, it cannot be considered unfailing. The speed and in- 
tensity of the work, the heat and noise of the steel mill, the 
weariness of the workers, “all these things tend to numb the 
faculties most needed for protection.”’?* 

As a result of continuous and unrelaxed tension, the fatigue 
processes go on insidiously. The onset of fatigue is often un- 
perceived. The tension in modern industry calls out the voli- 
tional power which urges on a fatigued worker, intensi- 
fies application, and minimizes the sensation of effort, thus 
concealing fatigue. Kirkpatrick emphasizes the fact that a per- 
son often does not feel weary after his power to act has been 
very much decreased.'* The distinction which must be made 
between the sensations which supervene during the performance 
of the work and the lowered capacity for work as shown ob- 
jectively by diminution in the amount of work executed is well 

** Edw. Cadbury and others, Women’s Work and Wages (University of Chicago Press, 


1907), 53. 
™ Crystal Eastman, Work-Accidents and the Law (Charities Pub. Com., 1910), 91. 
Ibid. 
"SE. A. Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Child-Study (Macmillan, 1909), 322. 
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known. Rivers says that there may be complete absence of any 
sensations of fatigue, when the objective record shows that the 
work is falling off in quantity, or in quality, or in both.'1* The 
curve of organic fatigue follows a different outline than that 
which represents the production of voluntary work.® 

Workmen are generally ignorant of the difference between 
the subjective development of fatigue, and its objective corre- 
lates. Unrelaxed tension in modern industry makes continuous 
and terrible demands on the human volitions. These, in turn, 
so intensify application and minimize warnings of overfatigue 
that the worker in the dangerous trades may suddenly through 
inaccurate movements find himself handicapped for life, or the 
wife and children may receive the unexpected message that their 
breadwinner has given up his life while serving at the post of 
duty. 

The terrific mental strain due to monotony and speeding up 
is doubly vicious because of the fact of long hours. After a 
certain period of time, varying in length with different indi- 
viduals, unrelaxed tension cannot be consistently maintained, un- 
certainty of movements increases, and danger of accidents multi- 
plies. After making a careful investigation of work-hours, the 
National Conservation Commission says: “The present working 
day from a physiological standpoint is too long, and keeps the 
majority of men and women in a continual state of overfatigue.'® 

. . . The manual worker through fatigue caused by long hours 
is in a continual state of overexertion,”’** 

The situation is especially grave when the men and women 
kept in a continual state of overfatigue because of long hours 
are operatives of dangerous machinery. Further, in many in- 
dustries where danger exists, the long hours of regular employ- 
ment are supplemented by demands for “overtime” work during 
certain parts of the year. In Pittsburgh, for example, Elizabeth 
Butler found that many canning factories work every night until 
ten o'clock during the busy season, making a working week 

“ W. H. Rivers, The Influence of Alcohol, etc., on Fatigue (London, 1908), 2. 

** T. Oliver, Dangerous Trades (London, 1902), 117. 

** Senate Document No. 419, 61st Cong., 2d sess. (1910), 626. 

Ibid., 666. 
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of over 72 hours.’* One manager admitted that the girls 
under his direction “worked 75 hours a week for two months 
every year.” He added that the factory inspectors generally 
did not interfere; that they usually come around in September 
and after the holidays, and “they never see any overtime.”?® In 
another factory where foot-press work was the chief type of 
labor, Miss Butler found that the employees are sometimes 
forced to work twelve and fourteen hours and “accidents are 
so frequent that the place has been characterized as a butcher 
shop.’’*?- As another more or less typical illustration, a “hinge 
factory” may be mentioned where “overtime” work until half- 
past eight is demanded almost throughout the year, there 
being no regular alternation of busy and slack seasons, but change 
according to orders.*!_ This irregularity is peculiarly true of the 
laundries, where in the latter part of the week “overtime” often 
lasts till eleven o’clock at night and later.?? 

In regard to railway employees, Crystai Eastman quotes a 
yard-master as follows: 

Yardmen now usually work twelve hours, but when the yards are 
pressed, they often work the brakemen the sixteen-hour limit. And when 
a man works sixteen hours at a stretch, it often means that he has been 
awake eighteen or twenty hours, because there is a rule that a man must be 
called two and a half hours before he goes on duty.” 

In the steel industry, the working day is usually twelve hours. 
A typical steel-worker says: 

I’ve been twenty years at the furnaces and have been working a twelve- 
hour day all that time, seven days in the week..... We work that way 
for two weeks and then we work the long turn and change to the night shift. 
The long run is when we go on at seven Sunday morning and work through 
the whole twenty-four hours up to Monday morning.” 

John A. Fitch says that in 1907 he could find only about 120 
eight-hour men among the 17,000 employees in the three largest 
plants of the Carnegie Steel Company in Allegheny County—a 

8 Eliz. B. Butler, op. cit., 39, 40. 

Ibid., 53. * Ibid., 233. * Ibid., 225. 

** See Clark and Wyatt, ‘“‘Women Laundry Workers in New York,” McClure’s, XXXVI, 
401-13. 


* Crystal Eastman, op. cit., 33. 
* John A. Fitch, The Steel-Workers (Charities Pub. Com., 1911), 170. 
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trifle less than three-fourths of 1 per cent; “the prevailing work- 
day is twelve hours for steel-workers.”” But the machinists being 
also repair men are sometimes obliged to work much longer, occa- 
sionally ‘‘a continuous twenty-four-hour period, while sometimes 
the men work thirty-four hours or longer without rest.”*° 

Under normal conditions, fatigue would be overcome by ade- 
quate periods of rest, but in modern industry the workman is 
often denied the satisfaction of the physiological demands of 
fatigue. The human organism is so constructed that on rare 
occasions great reserve powers can be called out. Modern in- 
dustrial labor is such that the reserve forces are called out daily. 
Mental strain and muscular fatigue are phases of the general 
fatigue process which develops with accumulative force, not 
only in the course of a day-period, but week by week. Jo- 
teyko says that it appears certain that fatigue accumulates “‘s’ac- 
cuviule progressivement” in the organism.2* “Fatigue is 
viciously progressive,” says Dr. Favill.2* The actual structural 
changes, the impairment of the nutritive processes, the accumu- 
lation of poisonous products when taken together make up “an 
overwhelming incubus which no organism can long survive.’’** 

Fatigue sometimes starts a vicious circle which leads to the 
craving of and indulgence in means for deadening fatigue. 
Liquor may drive away temporarily the fatigue sensations, but 
in the end it will leave the workman weaker, more subject to 
trembling, to uncertain muscular control, and to injury. 

Where fatigue is not balanced by adequate rest and nourish- 
ment, a deficit remains which is added to daily, which accumu- 
lates little by little; and the workman suffers increased suscepti- 
bility to accident. When the workman’s strength becomes 
debilitated through overwork, he becomes incapable of atten- 
tion,?® and defenseless against accident. 

Present-day operation of dangerous machinery finally re- 
solves itself into a competition of sensitive human nerves and 


Tbid., 174. 

* J. Joteyko, “Participation des centres nerveux dans les phénomenes de fatigue muscu- 
laire,” L’année Psych. VII, 166. 

7H. B. Favill, “The Toxin of Fatigue,” Survey XXIV, 772. 

Ibid. 

* Th. Ribot, “The Psychology of Attention,”’ Open Court (1896), 90. 
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muscles against relentless and insensitive iron.*° The greater 
the number of hours that machinery must be operated per day, 
the feebler and more uncertain become the human forces that 
guide it. To the machine, time is nothing; to the working man 
and woman, each hour that passes beyond a certain limit offers 
increasing opportunity of injury and possibility of death. 

While monotony, speed, unrelaxed tension, together with long 
hours, appear to be the leading general causes of industrial fatigue 
and hence of many accidents, it is proposed next to determine if 
possible the modus operandi of these general causes in bringing 
about accidents. In other words, what are the concrete, imme- 
diate conditions preceding accidents ? 

The writer has had access to the accident records of the state 
of Illinois for the year 1910." These records refer to accidents 
which necessitated that the injured lay off from work fifteen days 
or over, and they apply to the various manufacturing industries, 
the steel industry, and to many small plants and factories in 
Illinois. Of the total number of accident reports—some over 
3,000—which were examined, 2,678 applied to non-fatal cases 
and gave a fairly accurate description of what happened preced- 
ing the given accidents. The remaining 400-odd reports either 
omitted a description of the immediate cause or else gave it so 
inaccurately as to throw doubt on its value for this analysis. 

The accident descriptions which apparently are accurate fall 
into two general classes. Class A includes the accidents where 
the immediate cause was evidently beyond the control of the 
injured—due to the breaking of machinery, to bursting of 
boilers, to chips of steel flying in the air. Typical statements 
illustrating this general class of accidents, as taken from the 
accident reports, are subjoined : 

Scaffold collapsed. 

Bolster flew out from under steam hammer. 

Chip in eye. 

Gas exploded. 


Hot steam blew in eye. 


* T. Oliver, Dangerous Trades, 117. 
* T wish to acknowledge the courtesies shown me by Edgar T. Davies and his assistants in 
the office of State Factory Inspection (Chicago). 
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Flying nail struck eye. 
Struck in the face by piece of iron... . due to pulley breaking. 
Hot scale blew into eye. 


It is beyond doubt that in the cases represented by Class A, per- 
fect subjective control preceding the given accidents would not 
have made escape possible. 

Class B represents those accidents in which loss of control, 
varying from failure to make fine co-ordinations on to gross and 
bungling co-ordinations and to absence of movements which 
might have prevented injury, appears to have been a factor. 
Class B is illustrated by the following typical descriptions : 

Did not get her hand away soon enough and thumb was caught between 
billets. 

Placed his finger too close to the cutter in putting in a piece of work. 

Got his fingers under the die when it came down. 

Caught hand under punch. 

In some manner he got the small finger of right hand against the saw 
while the same was in motion. 

Did not get his hand out of the way in time and his fingers were caught 
between plunger and edge of socket. 

His hand slipped over the guard and caught in the knife. 

His fingers went under the die when he accidentally tripped the press. 

Caught his fingers in the die. 

The injured accidentally placed his finger too close to the cutter in put- 
ting in a piece of work. 

Automatically placed foot on treadle when tips of fingers were under die. 

Hand slipped on to rip-saw. 

Caught hands in knives. 

Caught fingers between press and die. 

Caught fingers between head of die and material. 

Caught fingers in jointer while operating same. 

Caught thumb between sheet metal and die. 

Her finger slipped into the gear of her machine. 


Of the 2,678 accident records which gave a fairly good de- 
scription of what occurred immediately preceding the accidents, 
twelve records were of doubtful analysis. Four hundred and 
sixty-three cases or 17.2 per cent belonged to Class BA Of the 
fatal-accident reports studied the number is too small to be of 
much value. Twenty fatal accidents or 37.8 per cent were of 
Class A; and forty-one or 62.1 per cent belonged to Class B. 
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Table I shows that a large percentage of non-fatal accidents is 
immediately preceded by muscular inaccuracies. In all cases of 
Class B, it is conceivable that if the injured had had perfect and 
ready control over muscular movements he would not have suf- 
fered accident. 
TABLE I 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS CLASSIFIED 


Doubtful | Class A | Class B Total 


| 
12 463 2,203 2,6 
| I 


Percentage......... 0.4 82.2 
| 


In Section II it has been shown that the developing subjective 
fatigue processes inevitably result in increasing muscular inac- 
curacy; in the preceding paragraphs of this section it has been 
further shown that monotony, speed, mental strain in connection 
with long hours hasten the fatigue processes and hence greatly 
increase the loss of muscular control. In this section it is main- 
tained that to the extent that fatigue is a primary cause of mus- 
cular inaccuracies, 82.2 per cent of the 2,678 accidents studied 
involved fatigue as a causal factor. 

This proposition is illuminated by the fact that “the swift 
machinery of modern industry requires the attendants to push 
and guide the material in close proximity to merciless cutting 
tools.”** In Chicago the writer found twenty types of ma- 
chines in connection with which the operatives were working so 
close to revolving saws, knives, drills, rollers, or at machines 
of the press and die type that the misplacement of the hand a 
fraction of an inch meant mutilation. The three accidents which 
the writer witnessed were exactly of this nature—two at 
soldering machines and one at a press and drill—in each 
case a hand was misplaced a fraction of an inch and came into 
contact with dangerous parts of the respective machines. 

At mangles, too, the danger is grave. What the girls call “tnillionaire 
work”—work that has to come out straight—in contrast with “board- 
ing-house” work, must be shoved up to within a quarter of an inch of 


the cylinder. Fingers once caught in such mangles are crushed. Consider 


»C. R. Henderson, op. cit., World To-Day, XTX, 972. 
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in connection with these two points the high rate of speed at which the 
girls feed the work into the machine, and the precarious character of their 
work will be realized.” 

From these facts it is evident that the slight slips and mis- 
takes which every person makes are exactly the phenomena which 
precede many serious accidents when they occur in dangerous 
occupations. “When a cook drops a cup, the loss is a few cents; 
when a structural iron-worker is guilty of no greater inattention, 
he may lose his life.’’** 

The thesis of this section has been confirmed by a report 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor which is not off the press at 
this writing (April 1, 1911). The following excerpt is taken 
from proof sheets: 

It (the fatigue process) gradually upsets those nice adjustments of 
the living organism upon which depend efficient labor and the safety of the 
worker. The margin of safety in modern industry is small. It is measured 
too frequently by fractions of an inch, Reduce the alertness and the exact- 
ness with which the body responds to the necessities of its labor, and by just 
so much have you increased the liability that the hand will be misplaced that 
fraction which means mutilation.” 

Thus slight deviations entail serious consequences and result 
in industrial accidents. “The exhausted workman no longer 
has full control over his muscles. His results are less exact, 
danger by accident increases.”** Even the skilled laborer does 
not work as regularly as the machine. His ability to make ac- 
curate movements shows regularly returning shrinkings as a 
result of the activity of the neural-muscular factors.** This phase 
of the fatigue problem has been summed up by Felix Arnold: 

Concentrated activity, especially when it involves motor control, usually 
results in fatigue. There arises .... increased slowness of response. Effi- 
ciency of attention begins to decline. .... In simple reactions, the reaction 
time becomes longer. Objects in the field of attention persist for a less time 
in the center of control. On the subjective side, fatigue is felt as weariness, 
disinclination to persistent effort, sensation of strain in the muscles, lack of 
interest in situations which normally are of an impelling nature, and some- 
* Clark and Wyatt, McClure’s, XXXVI, 402. 

* Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics (Wisconsin), 13th Bien. Report, Part I, p. 4. 
** Senate Document No. 645, v. 11, p. 42. 

* H. Herkner, Handwiorterb. d. Staatswissensch. (Jena, 1909), I, 1215. 

*” E. Roth, 14. Intern. Kong. f. Hyg. u. Demog., I, 611. 
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times as pain in the parts of the body affected. On the objective side fatigue 
is manifested by a general slackness and listlessness oi the body posture, by 
relaxed fingers, and by asymmetrical and fidgety movements. Co-ordina- 
tions become more bungling, incorrect, and for finer control often impossible.” 


If men and women subject to industrial overstrain are work- 
ing at or near rapidly revolving knives or saws, are operating 
punches, presses, or drills at a furious rate of speed, their chances 
are good of being counted among the annual list (in the United 
States) of 30,000 killed and 500,000 injured in industry.*® 

The law of fatigue as related to accidents and given at the 
close of Section II may be restated in the light of the facts of 
this section as follows: The irregularly increasing muscular in- 
accuracy which accompanies work results in correlatively in- 
creasing chances of accident. 

It is proposed to test this law by further facts. In the fol- 
lowing section it will be attempted to verify further, if possible, 
the causal relationship existing between fatigue, decreasing mus- 
cular control, and accidents, by means of several series of con- 
trolled experiments in which various industrial conditions are 
more or less closely simulated. 


IV. SOME CONTROLLED EXPERIMENTS 
(From the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Chicago)* 


Section II set forth the fact that continued work is accom- 
panied by increasing muscular inaccuracy. In Section III it 
was shown that these muscular inaccuracies are the immediate 
phenomena preceding a large proportion of accidents. In order 
to determine more exactly the nature of the muscular inac- 
curacies which increasingly accompany continued work and 


% Felix Arnold, Attention and Interest (Macmillan, 1910), 153. 

%* J. B. Andrews, “A Clinic for Industrial Diseases,” Survey, XXV, 260. 

* Preliminary to these experiments, the writer conducted two series of experiments on the 
typewriter. The striking of a typewriter key requires a definite muscular co-ordination. All 
variations of one-half inch and over from the correct muscle movement appear as errors on the 
typewritten pages. These faulty co-ordinations are similar in general nature to the muscular 
inaccuracies which precede many industrial accidents. The results of the typewriter experi- 
ments indicated clearly an irregular but marked increase in the number of muscular errors 
occurring during a given work-period. This increasing inaccuracy was accompanied by symp- 
toms of increasing fatigue. But it will be observed that in experiments on the typewriter, the 
power which runs the typewriter is intrinsic; that is, the subject or operator by his own voli- 
tion must keep the typewriter in motion. It appeared that these experiments would have 
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which result in increasing danger of accident, a type of machine 
for experimental purposes was designed which in its operation 
would combine the factors most common to industrial conditions, 
namely, monotony, speed, mental strain—and which at the same 
tim: would permit a computation of the muscular inaccuracies 
resulting from operating it.” 

Figs. 1 and 2 will give an idea of the apparatus used. The 
part of the machine designated x in Fig. I appears in enlarged 
form in Fig. 2. The letters a, b, c, d represent thin brass plates 
so set in the top of the table that their inner lines form a square 
of one-inch dimensions. They do not come in contact with each 
other; their upper surfaces are practically on a level with the 
upper surface of the table. The letters a’, b’, c’, d’ designate 
another set of brass strips whose inner lines are three-sixteenths 
of an inch from the inner lines of a, b, c, d, respectively. The 
subject was given wouden inch cubes, one side of each being 
covered with a thin brass plate. If the block was accurately 
placed its outer edges—brass side down—would exactly coincide 
with the inner lines of a, b, c, d. However, the outer edges of 
the brass base could extend over the lines of a, b, c, d practically 
three-sixteenths of an inch in any direction and the placement 
would still be counted as accurate. But the brass strips were so 
electrically wired that a and a’, b and J’, etc., represented the 
termini of respective circuits. Hence if the brass base of a block 
for instance, was misplaced to the extent that one of its sides 
extended over a’, as represented by the dotted line r, an electrical 
circuit was established and an error was recorded on an endless 
sheet of smoked paper carried by two slowly revolving Scripture 
drums, arranged after the manner of Yoakum.* If the block 
greater value if conducted on a machine which was run by external power, e.g., by an electric 
motor. In this case the operator would be required to keep up with the pace set by the machine, 
and not set his own pace. 

It was this problem which I took to Professor James R. Angell, to whom I am indebted 
for making possible the experiments described in this section, for designing a considerable 
portion of the apparatus, and for many stimulating suggestions. The apparatus which is 
described in the following pages was built only after a special study had been made of dangerous 
machines in industry. It was designed especially to incorporate as many as possible of the 
general features of the machines used in the dangerous trades. 

* For the purposes of this chapter, these experiments have been presented from a socio- 
logical point of view. Much material is at hand for a psychological discussion. 

*C. S. Yoakum, An Experimental Study of Fatigue, 54. 
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was misplaced as represented by the dotted line 7’, the circuits 
represented by the termini b and 0b’, and d and d’ were closed 
respectively and two errors were recorded on the smoked paper 


by corresponding markers. It was not possible to close more 
than two circuits and hence make more than two errors by a 
single misplacement. It will be noted that the inner lines of a’ 
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and d’, and of b’ and c’ are separated by one and three-eighths 
inches, respectively, so that a leeway of three-eighths of an inch 
in either direction was given. 

A revolving pulley O (Fig. 1), driven by power obtained 
through a speed-reducer from a motor, carried a double arm, m 
and m’. Both m and m’ carried shields s and s’, respectively, 
set at an angle such that when the pulley revolved, the blocks 
being set on the square would be brushed off to the left and 
toward the subject who was seated facing x. Each of the 
shields s and s’ were of brass (as were the arms m and m’ and 
the pulley) and each carried a small brush of fine brass wire 
attached to the lower inner corner. As the shield brushed off a 
block at x the small wire brush passed over a brass knob k& and 
closed an electrical circuit, which occurrence was recorded by a 
fifth marker on the smoked paper mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. Reference to the smoked paper showed the nature 
of errors, i.e., the direction in which the misplacement occurred, 
the number of errors, and their occurrence in relation to the 
time-element. An observation method was devised which served 
as a check on the record carried by the smoked paper. Because 
of a great variety of phenomena which happened in connection 
with the placement of the blocks and which the registering 
appara‘us could not be made to record, the observation method 
proved more accurate and satisfactory and was finally adopted. 

Before each test the subject was given as much time as he 
wished for practice. He did not know exactly when his test- 
period began nor when it was likely to close—except that he 
knew that it would not extend over twenty minutes. By this 
method the factors of “warming up,” of the nervousness fre- 
quently attendant on beginning a piece of work, and of the “final 
spurt” were almost entirely eliminated. The actual test-period 
was made fifteen minutes long in all cases, although none of the 
subjects knew this fact—fifteen minutes being the length of time 
determined upon as sufficient to indicate many of the character- 
istics of fatigue, to show the tendency of these characteristics, 
and to bring out important points regarding the nature of mus- 
cular inaccuracies. The tests were made on successive days and 
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at the same hour each day for the given subject as far as possible; 
any variations were noted. A record of the subject’s general 
physical condition at the beginning of each test was kept and 
also of the subject’s introspections at the close of the daily trial. 
The following method of evaluation of errors was adopted as 
being the most satisfactory. If the block was misplaced to the 
left, for example, so as to establish the connection represented 
by the termini aa’ (illustrated by the dotted square r, Fig. 2), 
one error was counted; if, as shown by the dotted square r’, the 
block was misplaced so as to make the connections bb’ and dd’, 
two errors were recorded. If either hand of the subject was hit 
by the revolving shields s and s’, three errors were counted— 
such an occurrence being a gross inaccuracy. Failure to put in 
a block—being the omission of a whole muscular co-ordination— 
was evaluated at five errors. Other types of maladjustments 
occurred occasionally and were evaluated on the above basis. 
It may be well to note that in these experiments an essential 
feature of the method is that stimuli were provided of the so- 
called extrinsic nature.* The machine being driven by electricity 
set the pace and the subject was required to keep up. To the 
observer these tests appeared as a real contest between human 
muscle and sensitive nerves, and the machine, insensible and inde- 
fatigable. The machine regularly worked on and on; the subject 
worked irregularly, with increasing tendency to fall behind. 
Although in these experiments no saws, knives, or drills were 
present and hence gross muscular inaccuracies did not mean 
actual mutilation of the subject’s hands, this fact appeared to be 
adequately balanced by three other factors. (a) Throughout the 
experiments each subject clearly manifested an instinctive dread 
of getting hit by the revolving shield—even in the final experi- 
ments, the subject would instinctively jerk back his hand when- 
ever he became conscious that his hand was likely to be hit. (0) 
Throughout the experiments the records of each subject were 
posted and a healthy spirit of competition was maintained which 
assisted greatly in keeping up a maximum efficiency. (c) In 
particular, the graduated system of evaluating inaccurate co- 
ordinations served continually in keeping down the number of 
“W. H.R. Rivers, The Influence of Alcohol, etc., on Fatigue, 12. 
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gross inaccuracies. The writer believes that these factors when 
taken together served to maintain a degree of carefulness in 
operating this experimental machine comparable to that mani- 
fested by the average worker in the dangerous trades, who in- 
evitably becomes inured to the danger of working close to 
revolving knives, saws, drills, etc. 

Eleven subjects participated in these experiments.° Br., Hy., 
Pr., Sp., Sw., and Wr. were men; Ch., Fr., Hys., My., and Wd. 
were women. This list included trained psychologists who had 
worked at reaction-time experiments, at co-ordination of hand 
and eye movements, at general fatigue experiments. Three of 
the subjects had taken part in the prolonged series of fatigue 
experiments conducted by Yoakum. One of the subjects had 
worked in a screw room; another, as an operator in a telephone 
exchange. In view of the considerable amount of practice which 
was given in these experiments the results did not show any 
particular effects of the previous training of the subjects. This 
point will be discussed later. Further details regarding methods 
will be given when the various groups of experiments are de- 
scribed. 

The first group of experiments was designed to get a maxi- 
mum of simplicity of operation, of monotony, of speed, and of 
mental strain or unrelaxed tension. The rate was such as to 
require that a block be set on the square x (Figs. 1 and 2) once 
a second or sixty times per minute. Two blocks were used. The 
cycle of a single operation may be described as follows: (a) 
stopping block 1 with the left hand when brushed off the square 
x by the machine, and putting block 2 on the square + with the 
right hand; (b) passing block 1 over from the left hand to the 
right hand; (c) placing block 1 on the square with the right hand 
while the left hand stopped block 2; and so on. The monotony, 
speed, and unrelaxed tension of this process is obvious. 

Eight subjects—four men, Hy., Pr., Sp., Sw., and four 
women, Ch., Fr., Hys., and Wd.—worked in Group I. Each 
subject was given several practice trials, covering two or three 
weeks, until the maximum efficiency was obtained, as far as could 


5 The writer wishes to express his deep obligation to the persons who willingly gave of their 
time and strength that this investigation might be furthered. 
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be judged by the daily records of errors. The tests were then 
continued until six to ten normal records were obtained for each 
subject. By the use of volitional power and highly concentrated 
attention, and as a result of a strong spirit of rivalry, the subject 
tried in each test to make no errors or to keep the errors within 
minimum limits. 

Among other things, the errors of each subject were tabulated 
according to their occurrence in the first or in the second half 
of the given test periods. The tabulated figures for each sub- 
ject were added together and the average daily number of errors 
for the first and second halves of the test periods was obtained. 
The results appear in Table II. 


TABLE II 
Muscutar Inaccuracres (Group I) 


Average Num- Average Num- Average Total 


Subject | ber of Errors, | ber of Errors, Number of 

First Half | Second Half | Errors 

| 
Hy. 6.66 12.00 ; 18.66 
5.16 13.00 | 18.16 
2.00 5.83 7.83 
Sw. 1.83 | 4.00 5.83 
30.97 66.32 | 97.29 
General average .. . 3.87 | 8.29 12.16 


From Table II it will be observed that the average daily num- 
ber of errors for all subjects was 3.87 for the first half of the 
test periods and 8.29 for the second half. In other words, 31.82 
per cent of the errors occurred in the first half of the test periods 
and 68.17 per cent in the last half. As determined by the intro- 
spections, the immediate cause of the distribution of muscular 
inaccuracies in this fashion is to be found largely in the irregu- 
larly decreasing effectiveness of the attentive processes. In par- 


* In analyzing the results of these experiments, a large number of tables have been made. 
Only those have been selected for use here which best present the general results. It is difficult 
to avoid the omission of some classifications of data which might prove helpful. 
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ticular, such factors entered as rise of feelings of effort, of 
strains, of fatigue in the muscles of the eyes, arms, back, hands, 
legs, abdomen, etc. In many of the tests the subjects experienced 
a growing uncertainty of muscular control over the hands. 

Whatever the cause, the most significant result of this group 
of experiments was the fact that the subjects were not able to 
maintain a steady degree of volitional attention even though they 
knew that the test would cover a short period of not over twenty 
minutes. During these tests the subjective processes broke down, 
in spite of continued efforts of the subjects to the contrary, to 
the extent of permitting practically twice as many errors to occur 
in the second half as in the first half of the work period. Some 
of the subjects, whose work in this group of experiments is 
fairly typical, are working for much longer test periods. The 
strain on the individual caused by the greater length of the work 
period is compensated by giving him a slower rate of speed. 
While full results are not yet at hand, the indications are that 
when the longer period is divided into two equal periods for 
purposes of comparisons, the relation between the number of 
errors occurring during the first half and during the second half 
of such a period is almost a duplicate of the results shown in 
Table II. In other words, when the operation of the experi- 
mental machine is made less rigorous and continued for greater 
lengths of time, so that fatigue does not develop in fifteen 
minutes (as in the experiments already described), but in the 
given increased period of time, it may be assumed that the results 
in Table II would not suffer material change. 

Tables II and III illustrate the law of fatigue as given at the 
close of Section II, that continued work is accompanied by in- 
creasing muscular inaccuracy. Granted that the general results 
of this group of experiments would not have been essentially 
changed if a lower rate of speed had been substituted for a high 
rate and a longer period of time substituted for a short period— 
two substitutions which may be considered as counterbalancing 


ach other in a large measure—then the following conclusion 
may be given: If the subjects in this series of experiments had 


been operating dangerous machines where slight misplacements 
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mean mutilation, the danger of accidents would have been far 
greater (if not twice as great) in the latter half than in the first 
half of a given work period. 

In Section II the point was emphasized that the increase in 
muscular inaccuracy which accompanies continued work depends 
on the rate of work. That is to say, if the operative of a dan- 
gerous machine should be “speeded up,” his danger of suffering 
accident would be thereby increased; and that increased danger 
would persist as long as the increase in rate of work remained a 
“speeded-up” operation for the given operative. According to 
the law given at the close of Section II, an increase in speed will 
hasten the fatigue processes, the development of muscular inac- 
curacies, and hence the chances of accident. 

In testing this point the apparatus used in the preceding series 
was slightly modified. A pipe p and a square box q containing 
a dozen inch cubes were added to the apparatus (see Fig. 1). By 
this time the observation method had been so satisfactorily de- 
veloped that the brass plates on one side of the blocks were taken 
off and the subject permitted to place the blocks with any side 
down. The cycle of operations consisted in catching the block 
with the left hand as it was brushed off the square + by the 
machine and of dropping it in the opening of the spout p. In 
the mean time the right hand had to pick out another of the 
blocks from box gq and place it accurately on the square +. 

The speed was made one-half that of the preceding series, or 
30 blocks per minute. This was a rate which seemed slow or 
moderate to most of the subjects and errors appeared to occur 
more as a result of chance than from any other cause. As far 
as the speed was concerned, there was no excuse for errors. 
Tests were made daily at this rate until a series of records was 
secured sufficient to serve as a basis of comparison with the 
results obtained from speeding up. Then the rate was increased 
from 30 to 37% blocks per minute. On the day that test I was 
made at the faster rate, and preceding the test, the subject was 
given all the time that he wished for practice. Tests at the 37% 
rate were continued for twelve days for all subjects. Then a 
faster rate of 45 blocks per minute was offered. Table III gives 
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the number of errors made by each subject during the series of 
trials at the three rates of speed. 


TABLE III 


Muscvutar Inaccuracies (Group II) 


| No, of 
Trials | 


75 
21 
79 134 


Although the first trials at the 37% rate in the case of each 
subject were preceded by a practice period, the effect of speeding 
up from a 30 to a 37% rate on muscular inaccuracy is marked. 
As indicated by Table III, the increase varies considerably from 
the case of Wd. to that of Hys., where the increase in number of 
inaccuracies is from I to 127. For the first six trials at the 37% 
rate the process was clearly a speeded-up one for all the subjects 
excepting Wd.; a decrease in errors is also characteristic. For 
the last six trials at the 37% rate, the totals of errors indicate 
that no further decrease in inaccuracies would have resulted if 
the series at this rate had been continued. The introspections 
given by the subjects bear out this conclusion. The totals for 


these last six trials also indicate that the 3714 rate had become 
a much less speeded-up process than for the first six trials at 
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that rate, but that it still remained a speeded-up process when 
compared with the records for the 30 rate. 

Table III shows that the introduction of the 45 rate (al- 
though the first trials were again preceded by a practice period ) 
was accompanied by a large increase in the number of errors. 
Table IV is prepared from Table III and indicates the relative 
percentage of errors occurring in the first and second half of the 
trials at the 30 rate, for the first six and for the second six trials 
at the 37% rate, and for the 45 rate, for each subject; at the 
30 or slow rate where errors were not due to speed, but appar- 
ently to chance, the average percentages of errors indicate that 
practically the same number of inaccuracies occurred in the first 
half as in the second half of the given work period—the ratio 
being 50.0 to 49.8. 

sut when the rate was increased to 37% blocks per minute 
there occurred not only a large increase in the actual number of 
errors, but, as will be seen by looking at Table IV, a large pro- 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF ERRORS (FROM TABLE IIT) 


374 RATE 
30 RATE (Fst Six TriAts)| Six 45 RATE 
SuByect RIALS) 


First Second First Second First Second | First Second 
Half Half Half Half Half | 


on 


OWN 


Average... 
portion of the inaccuracies occurred in the second half of the 
given trials. The ratio of errors between the first and second 
halves of the first six trials at the 37/2 rate was 33.4 to 66.5. For 
the second six trials at the 37/2 rate when this rate no longer in- 
volved as speeded-up operations as during the first six tests, 
because of skill resulting from practice, the percentage of inac- 
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curacies fell, the ratio being 41.5 to 58.8. When the rate was 
increased to 45 blocks per minute, the process again became a 
speeded-up one and the percentage of inaccuracies in the last 
half of the trial periods again rose—this time to 64.2 per cent. 
The ratio was 35.7 to 64.2. 

The noteworthy fact in these experiments is that as soon as 
the work was speeded up from the 30 to the 37% rate or from 
the 372 to the 45 rate, the larger part of the increase of errors 
took place in the latter half of the given work periods. These in- 
creases clearly show the effect of fatigue on muscular inaccu- 
racies. This conclusion, based on the objective records, is corrobo- 
rated by the introspections given by the subjects. While operat- 
ing the machine at the speeded-up rates, all the subjects com- 
plained of sensations of fatigue during the second half of the 
work periods, ranging from distinct strains in the muscles of the 
eyes, arms, and hands to temporary paralysis of the right arm 
(Wr., in whose case the right arm co-ordinations broke down 


completely, and the subject was forced to stop in one test). Typi- 


cal introspective reports are subjoined: 

Eye strain felt during last three or four minutes 

Slammed blocks in toward close of period, because of less certainty of 
muscle control. 

During last half of period eyes blurred continually. 

Back began to ache about middle of period and continued. 

Conscious of increasing inaccuracy and of increasing feeling of “losing 
out.” 

Greater tendency toward the last to fumble blocks. 

Fumbling increased, caused by developing fatigue in fore-arm, and by 
lapses of attention. 

Fatigue in arms felt early in trial. 

Fagged all over—to keep up the process became a torture. 

Felt pain between shoulders toward the last. 

Almost decided that I couldn't keep it up for full period. 

Compelled to exert increasing volitional power. 

Strain in left arm toward the end of the period. 

Increasingly tended to get behind in muscular movements. 

soredom of it increased. 

Last few minutes seemed like hours. 

Started well, but fatigue developed in arms, wrists, shoulders. 

Terrible strain developed in right arm. 

Became aware of a general inaccurate feeling in regard to hands. 
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One or two other points brought out by this group of ex- 
periments may be mentioned here. Reference to the tables will 
make clear the fact of marked individual difference in regard to 
making errors. These variations do not appear to be explained 
when the subjects are classified on the men and women basis or 
according to the degree of psychological training, but rather 
by temperamental differences. Reference to the records of indi- 
vidual subjects (Table III) shows marked variations from day 
to day in many cases. The explanation for this fact appears to 
be found in the varying bodily conditions of the given subject 
from day to day. The decidedly abnormal conditions were of 
two kinds—either the subject found himself simply “out of 
form,” or else he began the test normally and errors began to 
increase early and rapidly as a result of late hours, overwork, 
forms of illness. 

The material presented in this section may be summarized at 
this point. These experiments indicate that uninterrupted work is 
accompanied by increasing muscular inaccuracy, and other things 
being equal, any speeding up in the operation of dangerous ma- 
chinery means accelerated development of fatigue and of muscular 
inaccuracy. In other words, fatigue causes muscular inaccuracy. 
Since, as indicated in Section III of this study, men and women 
in the hazardous employments are working in close proximity 
to dangerous tools, and where misplacement of the hands a frac- 
tion of an inch means mutilation, the material presented in this 
section may be considered as evidence that fatigue causes acci- 
dents. The data presented in Section III to the effect that mus- 
cular inaccuracies are the actual phenomena preceding a large 
majority of accidents bears out the conclusion that fatigue, mus- 
cular inaccuracies, and industrial accidents are causally related. 
In the next section, the hours when accidents occur will be 


analyzed. 
[To be concluded] 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA- 
Concluded 


EDWARD CARY HAYES 
University of Illinois 


IV. Psychic conditions. The title “social conditions” might 
suggest itself, for here we deal almost wholly with the condi- 
tioning of social activities by each other; but the title chosen is, 
as will be seen, more accurately descriptive and more adequately 
inclusive as a designation for all that must be listed in this 
section. 

More important than geographic or technic environmer.t in 
determining the activities of an individual are the activities of 


the society into which he is born and in which he moves. Soci- 


eties by their activities determine the beliefs, desires, and motives 
of their individual members, and exceptional activities of indi- 
viduals have far-reaching effects upon the activities of their fel- 
lows. Thus do societies by virtue of this causal conditioning of 
activities by each other work out their evolution. Given activi- 
ties of leaders or of masses are the causes of similar activities 
on the part of additional individuals; moreover different activi- 
ties inhibit, modify, or promote each other. Religious beliefs 
affect economic practices, economic interests determine political 
theories, etc. Not only are all social phenomena socially caused 
but also all kinds of social phenomena are social causes. Every 
kind of social activity stands in this relationship at each pole, 
that is both as effect and cause. 

1. Kinds of conditioning social phenomena. From the facts 
just stated it follows that to classify the causes falling under this 
head by naming the kinds of psychic or social phenomena which 
play a part in the conditioning of other social phenomena, simi- 
lar to or different from themselves, would simply be to repeat 
the entire enumeration of species of social activities given above 
under A. 
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2. The conditions of psychic activity in general in their 
application to social phenomena. The relation between general 
psychology and sociology has been discussed in a previous ar- 
ticle.** Social phenomena are activities which prevail among 
a number of associates by reason of their association and which 
would have been impossible to them in isolation. As they are 
psychic activities the universal forms of psychic conditioning dis- 
covered by general psychology apply to them. 

The principles of general psychology are related to sociology 
much as the principles of chemistry are related to physiology. 
In an important sense the principles of chemistry are among the 
principles of physiology, the principles of physiology are among 
the principles of psychology, and the principles of psychology 
are among the principles of sociology. The general physio- 
logical and psychological principles and processes are alike taken 
for granted by sociology, and knowledge of them is obtained 
from the antecedent sciences of life. The principles of psychol- 
ogy are principles of all our conscious life, both individual and 
social, and as soon as worked out they become the common prop- 
erty of all the psychic sciences. They are true of all conscious 
life but not all the truth; sociology in pursuing the further truth 
cannot drop out that which psychology has already disclosed. 

“La logique sociale” is not distinct from individual logic any 
more than the social consciousness is distinct from individual 


‘ 


consciousness. The “logical duel,” “opposition,” and ‘‘adapta- 
tion” discussed by Tarde do not exist until the “beliefs’’ and 
“desires” which contradict or reinforce each other meet in the 
individual mind; and it is within the individual consciousness 
that these contests go on. Your neighbor’s act considered as a 
psychic reality does not condition yours until you become aware 
of his act, and then it is your own idea of what the activity of 
your associate is or was or may be that conditions your activi- 
ties; so that even here we have an adjustment of ideas within 
the individual consciousness. Accordingly the principles of in- 
dividual psychology, if completely enough worked out, should 
state the most general conditions of these adjustments. There- 
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fore, although they do not by themselves suffice to explain the 
social phenomena and answer the sociological questions, yet it is 
necessary to follow the example of Tarde, and so apply them as 
to make them yield as much as they will of the explanation of 
social realities. 

Carrying out well-known principles to their applications in a 
special field exhibits those principles in a new light, and gives 
them an extension of meaning. And especially (as shown by the 
achievements of physiology in the application of chemical prin- 
ciples) to show that a certain vast range of phenomena is re- 
ducible, wholly or in some definite degree, to special applications 
of certain previously known principles, is itself to discover a 
general principle which may be of the highest importance. And 
to point out the general methods of their application in this spe- 
cial field may be to formulate a set of scientific laws, validated 
in part as deductions from the general principles previously 
known and in part as inductions from study in the specific field. 

3. Forms of conditioning relationship. These are relation- 
ships in which the psychic activity of one associate conditions 
the psychic activity of another. Among the psychic conditions 
which determine social effects must be noticed not only those 
stated by the laws of general psychology, together with the kinds 
of concrete activity, such as superstitions, practical arts, etc., but 
also specific forms of relationship between the activities of asso- 
ciates. Similar relationships may exist between activities of di- 
verse kinds; for example, either the religious or the political 
ideas of two persons may stand to each other in the relation 
characteristic of master and disciple. 

These relationships may be regarded as the social condition- 
ing par excellence. Such writers as Simmel and Bouglé take 
the forms of relationship here to be enumerated (though by them 
somewhat differently defined) and put with them the technic 
conditions of numbers of associates, their distribution in-space 
and facility of communication, and classing them together de- 
nominate them “the forms of social conditioning.” And they 
would restrict sociology to the investigation of the influence of 


these conditions upon social activities, notwithstanding the fact 
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that a field of investigation is specific provided its problem phe- 
nomena are of one specific class, though the conditioning phe- 
nomena are of various classes, as indeed they must be when the 
resultant problem phenomena belong to the higher realms of 
complex conditioning. 

Causation for science is always a conjunction of phenomena 
which makes possible the issuance of a specific resultant. Social 
causation is conjunction between two terms: first, the activity 
of an associate A; second, the psycho-physical organism of an 
associate B, alive and ready for activity—activity which will be 
determined in part by the state of the organism of B in respect 
to general physical condition and especially in respect to the neu- 
ral condition which embodies effects of all his previous social 
experience, and in part by the nature of the activity of A, that is, 
in part by each of the two terms in the new social relationship. 
The resultant activity of A will of course be psychic as is 
all social activity. It will also be social, since it is such an 
activity as can appear only in an associate, and by virtue of social 
causation, and the exact nature of it will be determined by the 
exact character of the causal conjunction of the conditions 
just defined. This causal conjunction and the activity issu- 
ing from it are the two sides of a single incident. The causal 
conjunction is obscure, complex, and difficult to describe, but the 
issuing activity is manifest, and the whole phenomenon is rec- 
ognized and named with reference to the resultant, so that in 
naming the different forms of conditioning relationship I shall 
frequently seem to be naming the varieties of psychic activity 
which issue from them. But it must be understood that a given 
variety of resultant activity could not issue except from a 
variety of causal relation adapted to produce it. Thus it is 
a perfectly justifiable metonymy to name the varieties of condi- 
tioning relation by the varieties of activity to which they give rise. 

a) Social suggestion. The word “suggestion” is used in two 
different senses: In popular speech it contrasts with direct asser- 
tion, in which the words of one person are frankly and obviously 
intended to cause the formation of an idea in the mind of an- 
other person, and expresses the relation existing when the act 
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of the former person was a less obvious or less obviously inten- 
tional cause for the formation of the particular idea which arises 
in the mind of the second person. By recent scientific writers 
the term suggestion is employed to designate the relation exist- 


ing when the idea occasioned in the mind of the second person, 
whether by direct assertion or by suggestion in the popular sense, 
is adopted by the latter not merely as an idea, but as his own 
idea and belief, in the absence of adequate logical ground.** 

We are seriously in need of a single expression to indicate 
the social causation of ideas in all its forms, and we seem to have 
no phrase that will bear the expansion so well as the phrase “social 
suggestion.” Accordingly I shall use that phrase to designate all 
causal relations between social activities from which the issuing 
resultant is an idea. Such social relations exist whenever one 
associate gets an idea from another, whether it be a new idea, 
or a familiar idea recalled to mind, an idea expressed in speech, 
or implied in speech or conduct, or the idea of an action wit- 
nessed, or an idea of whatever kind. 

The following varieties of social suggestion may be dis- 
tinguished : 

(1) The social suggestion is direct when B’s idea is a copy 
of its objective source; it is an idea of the idea, or other activity 
of A. 

(2) Ccounter-suggestion exists when the idea or activity of 
A not merely causes a copy to arise in the mind of B, but also 
evokes in B’s mind a contrasting or contradictory idea. 

(3) Irrational suggestion—Suggestion, whether direct, 
counter, or secondary, may be either irrational or rational. 
It is irrational when concentration upon the source of sug- 
gestion causes that partial “dissociation of personality” which 
is inconsistent with the normal reaction of the whole mind and 
which inhibits deliberation, criticism, or contradiction of the 
suggestion ; or when a suggestion less intense awakens to activity 
a fraction of the mind while by reason of weariness or abstrac- 
tion or other cause the related activities which if aroused might 
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inhibit the acceptance of the suggested idea are not brought to 
bear upon it. 

(4) Rational suggestion exists when the suggested idea 
though externally occasioned is not passively accepted or allowed 
to occupy a place unchallenged in the mind, but enters as a duly 
examined and naturalized citizen and no mere “squatter.” The 
suggested idea is not “held” as “my idea” until criticized in the 
light of the related notions previously held and so rationally ap- 
proved and adopted. 

(5) Secondary social suggestion.—The new idea which arises 
by social suggestion having once taken its place in the mind of 
B it may slip inert into a dusty corner of memory or it may enter 
into causal relationship with other contents of the mind. The 
socially suggested idea may have been insignificant in itself, but 
the result of its combination with other ideas in the mind of B 
may be of the greatest importance. The secondary suggestion 
may follow immediately upon the social suggestion or it may be 
delayed. 

Of this secondary suggestion there are three important varie- 
ties; (a) that in which a suggested idea corroborates an idea 
previously in the mind in which the suggested idea arises; (b) 
that in which a suggested idea discredits a previous idea; (c) 
that in which the suggested idea makes a fertile combination with 
a previous idea so as to issue in an invention—using the word 
invention in the broadest sense. 

Secondary suggestion differs from the other forms of sug- 
gestion here enumerated in that it is wholly within a single mind 
and in that sense is purely psychic causation, as contrasted with 
the primary social suggestion in which one of the causal terms 
was the activity of a second party. The secondary social sug- 
gestion may be a purely psychic fact but it is not on that account 
any less a condition of social facts. Without secondary social 
suggestion social evolution would proceed neither fast nor far. 
In secondary social suggestion, and in the form of causal relation- 


ship next to be mentioned, we have the general phenomenon to 
which Tarde gave the name “adaptation,” and a combination of 
causation through a relationship between the activities of asso- 
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ciates with that causation through the general forms of psychic 
conditioning which was above discussed. 

b) Relationships between the activities of associates which 
result in a new or modified state of feeling. We are in the habit 
of saying a state of feeling and not an activity of feeling, but 
feeling is no less functional than cognition or volition. 

(1) Incitation and deterrence. Socially elicited feeling 
which has as its excitant a suggested idea, that is, an idea formed 
in the mind of B as a result of social relationship with A. 

Most ideas, in some degree, excite desire or dread, which of 
course are socially caused if the ideas exciting them are so caused. 

Desire and dread result from suggested ideas concerning the 
effects to be expected from acts or things, or concerning the af- 
fective quality of possible experiences, and from ideas concern- 
ing the attainability of the desirable or the imminence of the 
undesirable as well as by direct instinctive reaction upon a pres- 
ent idea. 

It is to be remarked that these effects of suggestion may be 
intended by the associate from whom the suggestion emanates, 
as in persuasion, incitation, warning, intimidation, legal sanction, 
and the like, or they may be natural consequences wholly unde- 
signed. New ideas propagated by suggestion throughout a popu- 
lation or social class may modify and in time revolutionize the 
prevalent desires and ambitions, and the directions of individual 
struggle and public policy. 

(2) Sympathy or the relationship existing when one who 
witnesses signs of feeling which are manifested by an associate 
thereupon experiences similar feelings. This applies not only to 
pain and joy, but to approvals, detestations, and sentiments in 
general. Tastes and moral codes are thus transmitted, especially 
to the young. 

(3) Social liking and dislike, the feeling of pleasure or the 
opposite directly occasioned by contemplation of the physical, 
mental, or moral traits and conduct of associates. These are 
aesthetic feelings of various flavors and when coupled with ex- 
citation of certain instinctive feelings, especially feelings of so- 

ciability, tenderness, anger, fear, and disgust, they reach their 
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culmination in love and hate. The aesthetic experiences which 
are occasioned socially, that is which arise from contemplation 
of human psychic values, differ from others which are occa- 
sioned by sensuous experience. A variety of emotional elements 
thus excited, and corresponding to variations in the social rela- 
tionships, compound and recompound to form reverence, grati- 
tude, scorn, etc.*® 

(4) Admiration and contempt. The social experiences desig- 
nated by these words differ from liking and dislike in the greater 
proportion of judgment which they contain as an element. In this 
they resemble the sense of justice in its contrast with instinctive 
feelings of sympathy and anger. The judgment which underlies 
a feeling of respect or contempt is one of comparison between the 
particular person, act, or trait, and some accepted standard. 

The words admiration and contempt emphasize emotional 
element in the experience which they designate. The word re- 
spect is employed instead of admiration when it is the element 
of judgment that is emphasized. 

Admiration is the emotional sign of a particular social rela- 
tion and from the moment that it appears it is a forceful factor in 
determining the further course of social responses. It is of 
widespread occurrence. Simmel believes that “Ueber und Unter- 
ordnung” exist wherever persons associate; this, as he defines it, 
is not the same as respect and admiration but is naturally accom- 
panied by them in a very large proportion of cases. 

It is not necessarily the entire character or conduct of a per- 
son or group that is admired but may be only some specific trait 
or activity, yet, in situations or relations that bring that specific 
quality or action to the front, we look up with admiration to 
the person or group possessing it. 

One may admire a quality, act, or achievement to which he 
or she does not aspire; for example, the prowess of an athlete 
may be admired by a woman, the skill of a mechanic by a philos- 
opher, or the performances of a violinist by one who makes no 
attempt to play. We tend to admire whatever is recognized by 
us as excellence according to our standards. 


** McDougall, Social Psychology, chap. v. 
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Admiration may be heightened when its object is so far above 
our own achievement as to be incomprehensible and become an 
object of wonder. McDougall defines admiration as a compound 
of wonder with “submission” or “negative” self-feeling. There 
is no denying the power of mystery to elicit emotion, but this is 
a very different thing from the emotional response elicited by a 
judgment of excellence. If wonder were an essential element in 
admiration there could hardly be such a thing as mutual admira- 
tion for similar achievement, such as the admiration of artists, 
scholars, or soldiers for each others’ achievements like their own. 
We wonder, says McDougall, at that which we do not compre- 
hend ; but are we not most certain to admire excellence which we 
understand and appreciate, our admiration being more truly 
based upon our understanding than upon our ignorance? The 
deference which we feel for excellence that we understand is 
in part deference for an ideal of which that excellence speaks. 
Admiration is the emotional side of the attitude which on the 
cognitive side is respect. Admiration differs from liking in that 
liking is a direct emotional response evoked by perception, while 
admiration is mediated by judgment. Yet admiration is itself 
distinctly an emotional state—the element of judgment may 
be swallowed up in the emotion. However, the emotion would 
never have been what we call admiration without the presence of 
a judgment that the object of admiration was a display of power, 
skill, bravery, knowledge, or some trait, quality, or achievement 
accepted as a standard of excellence. The element of judgment 
is most readily lost sight of in the emotion which it evokes if it 
is an obvious or habitual judgment, that is to say an easy one on 
which consciousness hardly pauses. Such for example, is the 
judgment of bigness. A mere sensation of bigness may evoke an 
instinct and emotion of fear or wonder but not admiration. Ad- 
miring recognition that a man is big involves judgment by refer- 
ence to a standard of man-bigness. Without that reference the 
object of admiration could not be recognized as big for a man. 

It may indeed be futile to attempt as McDougall does to re- 
duce all our higher social emotions to compounds of the simple 
instinctive feelings which we share with animals. It is like the 
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attempt sometimes made to analyze all flavors into a few simple 
taste elements. It may be theoretically feasible so to analyze 
into sensation elements the tastes of apple and peach, fragrance 
of violet and stench of trillium, clang of iron and tone of violin. 
If however, as McDougall says, instinctive actions are susceptible 
of modifications from their original definite form, may not the 
feeling-tone accompanying them change also? And since man 
is capable of many action-elements which are not instinctive, 
many which are mediated by reason, and many which are com- 
pounded of elements that are dissolved away from all instinctive 
definiteness of combination in which they may first have been 
evolved so as to be capable of readjustment into most manifold 
forms to meet the exigencies of complex environment, why 
should not feeling similarly (though being more vague than 
thought or action, it has not so many special and recognizable 
forms) yet shade away into variations and combinations not to 
be identified by reference to instinctive origin? Instinct is like a 
rubber stamp, while our later developed activities are like a font 
of type. We cannot explain the passages printed by the type as 
combinations of the rubber stamps even though all the letters 
occur in the stamps. Instinctive activities are definite and rigid 
while later the elements of activity which in animals are first 
developed in these rigid molds are set free to recombine in all 
complexity. 

Moreover, instinctive reactions include none of those which 
are mediated by reason, among which are those based upon judg- 
ments of comparison with any accepted or ideal standard. There- 
fore the emotion which is mediated by judgments of excellence 
cannot be instinctive; wonder is, but admiration is not. 

With reference to the second of the two elements of which 
McDowell thinks admiration is compounded, viz., instinctive 
feeling of subjection, it is possible to raise the question whether 
there is such a thing as an instinct either of “self-assertion”’ or 
of “self-abasement.” It is impracticable here to discuss the evi- 
dence which McDougall offers for his view, and which seems to 
me open to question. It is true that we have the experience of 
‘self-assertion” prompted by a powerful inborn tendency; but 
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is this tendency a definite complex motor response evoked by per- 
ception of a definite objective stimulus, that is, is it an instinct; 
or is it the sum total of any and all motor propulsions evoked by 
any and all objective stimulations that may arouse the organism 
to zestful functioning, and its emotional phase the accompani- 
ment of any and all unobstructed activity which we value as our 
own? 

If the latter view be correct then the 
‘instinct of play.” Play like “self- 


‘instinct of self-asser- 
tion” goes along with the * 
assertion” is not a special instinct but a general innate tendency. 
Play is an activity of the stimulated organism which is con- 
tinued for the mere joy of functioning. The young animal plays 
not because it has a special play instinct but just because it 1s 
alive, and its muscles and nerves must function in the presence 
of the proper stimulus, unless prevented by fatigue, inhibiting 
counter-stimulation, or other repression, and it enjoys function- 
ing and suffers in stagnant inaction. 

Similarly one may question the existence of the so-called 
“instinct of subjection” with its emotional phase of “negative 
self-sense.”’ Is the so-called subjection of the little dog before 
the big dog the manifestation of any other special instinct and 
emotion than fear? Men also fear each other, and also men 
submit themselves to each other for guidance and in loyal service. 
But even the latter does not seem to be the manifestation of a 
special instinct, but to result from a combination of social ef- 
fects part of which have been mentioned and part of which re- 
main to be named. Would not one be justified in suggesting that 
“negative self-feeling” is neither the emotional side of a special 
instinct, nor is it always negative? It may be partly or wholly 
fear, and it may be partly or wholly deference, which is a very 
different thing from fear. Deference is not negative but positive 
By that word I mean appreciation and respect and admiration for 
the qualities, powers, and achievements of one’s fellows, accom- 
panied by solicitude for the social approval of the persons so 
regarded. Men differ widely in their natural and cultivated ten- 
dency to see the other man’s side of every case and situation and 
allow full value to the worth, rights, and excellence of their 
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associates, as also in solicitude for the approval of the worthy. 
This is not fear nor is it always the negation of proud self-sense, 
though by the observer it may occasionally be mistaken for 
them. 

(5) Envy and competition. In the case of excellences which 
we best understand and to which we most aspire the experience of 
admiration is liable to be complicated or even inhibited by another 
special element in social experience which is due to the relation of 
similarity between our own aspirations and endeavors and those 
of another, namely envy. The danger that envy may inhibit ad- 
miration justifies the phrase “generous admiration,” a phrase most 
commonly applied to the enthusiasm of respect felt by equals for 
each other, uncomplicated by wonder. 

The social relationship which gives rise to the experience of 
envy is so obvious in many instances that this relation between 
the activities of associates is recognized by common observation 
as well as the experience which it occasions, and is given a name 
in common speech—its name is competition and the social rela- 
tion is that which exists between similar activities (whether 
overt or remaining subjective as desires) of which the success 
of one diminishes the success of the other by absorbing a part 
or all of opportunity for success or because success is a matter 
of comparison. 

(6) Hostility and conflict. Envy is a special form of hos- 
tility, and competition is a special form of conflict. Conflict is the 
relation between associates whose activities tend to prevent or 
destroy each other, or render each other futile. The conflicting 
activities may be contradictory or incongruous ideas, or contrary 
desires capable of expressing themselves in overt activities which 
oppose each other. Competing activities are similar but conflict- 
ing activities need not be of the same kind. Diverse activities 
may impede each other, or an idea may be contrary to a desire so 
that the idea and those who express it become objects of hostility. 
Hostility is the psychic index of conflict. 

The experience of hostility may continue after the original 
relation of conflict has passed, then hostility is vindictiveness or 
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vengefulness. But continued hostility or vengefulness naturally 
prompts to new acts of conflict. 

(7) Tolerance like hostility is an accompaniment of the re- 
lation of conflict. Tolerance is the absence of hostility in the 
presence of conflict. The absence of hostility is a negative fact 
but it is often due to a positive inhibition of hostility by atten- 
tion to considerations calculated to produce that inhibition. 
Such rational attention serves the purpose of an act of organiza- 
tion, for social organization consists in securing serviceable rela- 
tions between activities. Hostility engendered by conflict be- 
tween a particular set of activities tends to prevent the parties 
from maintaining serviceable relationships between their other 
non-conflicting activities, but if tolerance exists in spite of the 
particular conflict then desirable relations between the remaining 
activities can be maintained. Thus tolerance makes social organi- 
zation possible among persons, some of whose activities are 
conflicting. 

(8) Reciprocity is the relation existing between the activi- 
ties of associates when the activity of each party affords a motive 
for the activity of the other party, each desiring the activity of 
the other and securing it by the performance of his own. It is 
illustrated by simple co-operation, as where two carry a load 
which neither could carry alone, by exchange, and by organization 
in general. 

(9) Altruism exists when anticipated experience of another, 
or of others, is adopted as an end so as to become a motive to 
action. 

c) Imitation and its conditions. The relations which occa- 
sion states of feeling, which have just been discussed, affect in 
consequence the overt activities which these feelings prompt, 
and most of them serve often to bring the overt activities of 
associates into greater similarity. But imitation assimilates the 
activities of the imitator and the imitated individual directly, in 
this resembling sympathy as an assimilation of the feelings of 
associates. 

(1) Imitation itself. The important fact connoted by the 
word “imitation” is a direct causal relation between a social 
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activity which becomes overt (or socio-physical) and the similar 
antecedent overt act of an associate. 

This of course is a much narrower meaning than that given 
to the word by Tarde, who employs it as a term for all social 
causation, including social suggestion in all its varieties, the 
social modification of states of feeling, including desires and 
deterrences and consequent changes in conduct, as well as imita- 
tion proper as here defined. Analysis of the forms of psychic 
social relationships seems both to assign to the word imitation 
indispensable use with this narrow and definite connotation, as 
well as to reveal a diversity of forms of social causation too great 
to be forced upon this single term. 

C. Lloyd Morgan asks what is the incentive which moves 
the animal or the child to imitate the movements he sees and the 
articulate sounds he hears, and he replies: 

The only answer to this question which seems admissible is that the 
resemblance of the sounds he utters to the sound he hears is itself a source 
of pleasurable satisfaction—the tendency to imitate is based upon an innate 
and congenital bias to get pleasure out of such resemblances—if there be no 
such innate proclivity it is difficult to see whence the incentive to imitation 


can be derived.” 


Nothing is easier when explaining why human beings do so 
and so than to answer that they have a special innate proclivity 
for doing so and so. Does it not suffice, without supposing the 
existence of any such specialized innate bias, to observe that the 
overt activities of associates are particularly calculated to catch 
the attention, and so to have a powerful idiomotor effect; that 
action is congenial, the organism craves to function; that the 
activities of kindred organisms are particularly congenial; and 
that to do as others do secures recognition as a member of the 
group; and that it reinforces the individual’s conscious compre- 
hension of the other members of the group whom he imitates 
and his sense of membership among them, and so brings the 
gregarious or sociable relation to its fulfilment? Here we have 
the living organism craving action, the congenial activities of 
kindred organism presented to the eye or ear, the idiomotor 


** Habit and Instinct, 167. 
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prompting follows, and such action once begun brings to the 
actor comprehension and fellowship with his kind and recogni- 
tion from them. How needless and futile for the expert inter- 
preter of animal intelligence to imagine a “congenital bias” to 
get pleasure out of the mere fact of resemblance, as the only 
thinkable explanation of the fact of imitation! 

In imitation the suggestion coming from A to B is a sug- 
gestion of an overt act and it is adopted by B so as to have full 
course in the organism and become in turn B’s act. As I have 
elsewhere stated imitation is not any specific kind of act, but it is 
any kind of act “from saying ‘Mamma’ to building a battleship” 
which is due to this particular causal relationship to a similar 
antecedent act of an associate. This causal relationship is the 
sociologically significant fact designated by the word “imitation.” 
It seems like an absurdity to speak of a perfectly indefinite mass 
of heterogeneous activities like this as the function of an instinct, 
as so many of our most respected authorities do. It is rather the 
consequence of one of the pervasive social relationships. 

(2) Contrariness exists when the sense, whether well de- 
fined or vague or even subconscious, that the suggested idea is 
another’s makes counter-suggestions congenial and propulsive, 
so that they tend to get possession of the organism and control 
conduct, merely by virtue of the fact that they differ from the 
idea suggested. This may be due to repugnance against the per- 
son from whom the suggestion emanates, or merely to pleasure 
in maintaining a distinct and vivid self-sense. 

Contrariness is the overt or conative element of an experi- 
ence of which the accompanying cognitive element is counter- 
suggestion. The reason for making separate items of counter- 
suggestion and contrariness is that by the former we designate 
the relation between an idea and its social cause, and in the latter 
the relation between an overt act and its social cause. Contrari- 
ness may be inhibited when counter-suggestion is present. 

d) The inclusive social relation. All of the varieties of 
causal social relationship, or causal relations between the psychic 
states of associates, above discussed, fall within one most gen- 
eral form of social relationship or association as such. 
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(1) Fascination. The psychic index (or effect in experience) 
of association in general may be termed social fascination. 

Fascination is the state of special interest which is excited 
in every normal person by his associates as beings who do or can 
act, feel, and think. This fascination of one associate for an- 
other exists in widely varying degrees. It may be strong enough 
to so concentrate the attention of one person upon another as 
to exclude inhibiting considerations and promptings, and give 
the acts, opinions, or sentiments of the fascinating person unob- 
structed right of way to be repeated in the organism of the per- 
son subject to him. In some degree this influence of one indi- 
vidual upon another probably never fails to be present when two 
or more persons are aware of each other. The hostile, obnoxious, 
and contemptible exert their fascination ofttimes as irresistibly 
as the charming and congenial, and even the dull and taciturn can 
hardly be ignored as can a stone or a beast. Constant association 
with a distasteful person may be a torture from which attention 
cannot escape; and habitual presence of any human being prob- 
ably never fails to produce its effect upon his associates. We 
naturally desire to exert our fascination. That is to hold atten- 
tion, with or without conscious purpose of a particular effect 
which we aim to produce upon those who attend to us. And when 
we aim at no suggestion, persuasion, warning, or other particular 
effect whatever, even when we are free from the ambitious, nat- 
ural desire to exert our fascination, and indeed are quite uncon- 
scious of exerting any influence upon those who are aware of us, 
still we are causes, and our relationship with associates is caus- 
ally significant, at times in slight, and at times in momentous de- 
gree. Fascination is the psychic index of the most universal 
social relation. It is the primary effect of social relationship in 
general, namely, the interest excited, or the grip of a person or 
persons upon the attention of an associate. 

(2) Prestige. Fascination, as we have seen, exists in widely 
various degrees. Every experience which is socially caused is 
the resultant of two sets of conditions (to mention no others) : 
first, the activities of the associate A, and second, the function- 
ing psycho-physical organism of the associate B, the latter a 
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product of the heredity and previous life of B up to its most 
recent moment. Each of these sets of conditions is highly modi- 
fiable and the primary social resultant, the social fascination 
which B experiences in the presence of A, is correspondingly 
variable. It may amount to hypnotism. The social relation 
which results in a high (though normal) degree of fascination on 
the part of B is described by saying that A has prestige. 

It is clear that all of the varieties of social relation which 
have been enumerated imply some degree of fascination. It is 
also plain that the attention of A is arrested and held in different 
ways in different relations. The following types of prestige may 
be distinguished : 

(a) Adventitious prestige. First, and in a sense lowest, but 
far from negligible in power to affect, is external or adventitious 
prestige. The other forms of prestige result from some trait 
in the social activity itself (a psychic fact) which arrests atten- 
tion. Adventitious prestige has two principal forms: first, physi- 
cal prestige. Such is the power to arrest and hold attention 
which belongs to the man who sits or stands on the platform, 
rides a horse, wears a brilliant uniform, the robes of a priest, 
or the horrid mask of a medicine man (apart from any meaning 
of the garb) ; it belongs to the neatly written examination paper. 
the letter upon admirable stationery, the loud voice, the towering 
figure, the striking or beautiful face. The second form of adven- 
titious prestige is contrast, due to no positive quality in the 
activity but to its difference from the usual, the expected, the 
appropriate. This is the principle of sensationalism. Ingenuity 
may be expended in securing contrast. If the ingenuity as such 
wins admiration and secures prestige that is prestige of another 
sort. 

(b) Emotional prestige. All those varieties of social rela- 
tion which have for their psychic index a high degree of emotion, 
especially of liking and admiration, tend powerfully to hold at- 
tention and to get right of way for their suggestions in the or- 
ganism impressed. The varieties of emotional prestige are as 
numerous as the social activities and traits that are liked and ad- 
mired in different societies at different times and places. 
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(c) Rational prestige. It is an error to regard prestige as 
the type of irrational social causation. Nothing would be more 
irrational than for a human being to isolate and socially disin- 
herit himself by refusing to receive suggestions and to imitate, 
and hardly could anything be more irrational than a determina- 
tion in the acceptance of suggestions and models never to be 
guided by prestige. So far as practicable we should test sug- 
gestions by their correspondence with ideas already tested and 
with other objective realities besides the fact that they emanate 
from a person of prestige. But in our acquisition of a large 
part of our content of life the chief rational guide is prestige. 

Prestige is indeed frequently a non-rational guide determin- 
ing the adoption of beliefs, standards, tastes, ambitions, etc., as 
is indicated by the fact that rational prestige is only one among 
several varieties. Prestige is a reasonable and often the only 
reasonable guide, when it is the effect not of wayward emotion 
but of respect and trust. As it is said that in developed eco- 
nomic relations fully 60 per cent of trade is done on a credit 
basis, so also in order to prosper in social life we are cbliged to 
do largely a credit business in psychic goods. 

Rational prestige is a relation existing when attention is 
commanded because, for some reason that seems good, a person 
has judged that his associate can be trusted in some particular. 
Rational prestige is enjoyed by many teachers, scientists, and 
explorers in matters of belief, by men of achievement in matters 
of practical method, by men of public spirit coupled with intelli- 
gence in matters of policy. 

(@) Quasi-rational prestige. 
The first exists when a supposed reason for confidence, 


This is of two principal vari- 
eties. 
though really a present fact, is inadequate as a reason. Of this 
there are three main sub-varieties each of great importance: 
the prestige of the ancient (backed commonly by a prestige of 
emotion), the prestige which in an age of successful innova- 
tion belongs to whatever is “the latest,” the “up-to-date’”’ (backed 
commonly by a prestige of contrast), and the prestige of numbers 
(the powers of which as an excuse to shirk reasoning and as a 
quasi-rational voucher for the ideals and practices of the many, 
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is probably reinforced by a natural gregarious or sociable tend- 
ency). The second main variety of quasi-rational prestige is 
transferred prestige, which exists when the reasonable confidence 
which has been rationally accorded to some of the activities of a 
person is transferred to his other activities to which the reason 
for confidence, though adequate in its place, does not apply 
through a vague inference that whoever is highly excellent in 
one particular is so in other particulars also. (This is commonly 
reinforced by prestige of emotion in the form of admiration. ) 
One example of the transfer of prestige is the leadership of the 
rich in matters with reference to which their enonomic achieve- 
ments are no guaranty of superiority. The prestige of the 
metropolis is mainly transferred prestige. 

Leadership and guidance are such a pressing necessity, pres- 
tige so congenial to the mind of us social animals, and rational 
prestige is so good, that the tremendous role of quasi-rational 
prestige is a perfectly natural result. This remark leads up to 
the fifth and last heading in this enumeration. 

(e) The prestige of desire. Any of the higher forms of 
prestige may be counterfeited, the conterfeit being made by those 
who accept it, and thus accepted becoming an important social 
reality. It is a sociological commonplace that belief is largely 
determined by desire. Accordingly when a people desire that a 
person or group should possess power or excellence they usually 
ascribe these qualities to that person or,group. (And it must be 
kept in mind that prestige pertains to whole groups as well as to 
individuals.) For example, small boys planning to form a ball 
nine proceed to attribute to individuals of their number special 
abilities in playing the important positions to which they are 
assigned. A nation going to war regards its leaders as rarely 
gifted heroes. McClellan was a second Napoleon until Bull Run. 
And if success comes where the glory of the successful individual 
is reflected upon his group, the group magnifies that success and 
heightens that glory in imagination. Thus Dewey is the equal 
of Nelson. We desire great men in order that we may lean 
upon them, in order that our nation or sect or set may be guided 
by them. We need them even as topics of conversation. There 
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are really great men, but reputations are affected not only by the 
greatness of those who bear them but also by the needs and de- 
sires of others. 

The prestige of great place, when place has been secured in 
competition, is in part rational; it lends itself peculiarly to trans- 
ference, the ability to secure election or appointment being taken 
as evidence of greater abilities appropriate to the dimensions of 
the station occupied, and corresponding also to the desire of the 
people for greatness in their leaders and men of eminent station. 

The classification which has been proposed may now be 
summarized. Owing to the limitations of language when thus 
employed, the titles set down in this summary are of course 
merely symbols, which cannot properly be interpreted except in 
the light of the foregoing discussion. 

We have attempted to analyze— 


A. SoctAt ACTIVITIES 
B. MopEs oF CHANGE IN SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
C. Conpirions WHICH DETERMINE SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


The outline of the analysis is as follows: 


A. THE SoctAL ACTIVITIES 
I. Prevalent activities in which feeling predominates 
1. Likes and dislikes 
a) Economic wants 
b) Artistic tastes 
c) Likings for plays and recreations 
d) Tastes in etiquette and ceremony 


2. Standards of success. Appreciation of 
a) Physical prowess 
b) Gratification of appetites and tastes 
c) Wealth 
d) Power over men including 
e) Personal charm and influence due to 
(1) Other forms of success 
(2) Fascination 
(3) Intellectual influence 
(4) Moral attraction 
f) Domestic efficiency 
g) Achievement in art or play 
h) Literary achievement 
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i) Scientific achievement 
j) Military achievement 
k) Achievement in politics or other organization 
“Sanctity” 
m) Goodness 
(1) Instinctive goodness 
(2) Rational goodness and usefulness 


II. Sciences and creeds 


I. 
2. 


Relating to material phenomena 
Relating to psychic (including social) phenomena 


3. Relating to that which is beyond the sphere of observation 
Ill. The Arts of Life 


I. 


In the acquisition and manipulation of material things 
a) Extraction 
b) Transformation 
c) Transportation 
d) Communication 
e) Personal service 
f) Personal aggression 
g) Theft 
h) Giving 
In the acquisition and manipulation’of psychic possessions 
a) Methods of thought and proof 
(1) Animism 
(2) Authority 
(3) System 
(4) Science 
b) Arts of communication and dissemination, including: 
(1) Language 
(2) Literary and rhetorical arts 
(3) Arts of secrecy and of deception 
(4) Pedagogy 
(5) Arts of self-culture 
c) Fine arts and play 
(1) Music 
(2) Painting 
(3) Sculpture 
(4) Architecture 
(5) Art crafts and decoration 
(6) Ceremony and etiquette 
(7) Theater and other exhibitions 
(8) Amateur athletics 
(9) Games of mind and chance 
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(10) Outdoor locomotion as play 
(11) Primitive industries as play 
(12) Gambling 
(13) Drinking and other drugging 
(14) Feasting 
(15) Dancing 
(16) Social reunion 
(17) Sex indulgence 
3. Arts of organization and administration 
a) Political organization 
6b) Domestic organization 
c) Religious organization 
(1) Creed and teaching 
(2) Ritual and observance 
(3) Polity 
d) Economic organization 
e) Organization of public opinion 


B. Mopes or Types OF CHANGE IN SOCIAL ACTIVITY: SOCIO-PHYSICAL PHE- 
NOMENA 
1. Variations in strength 
a) Of faith in creeds or rules of practice 
6b) Of sentiments 
2. Variations in extent 
3. Variations in degree of uniformity 
4. Variations in phase 
a) Innovation 
6) Fashion 
) Custom 
d) Institution 
e) Rational eclecticism 
f) Organization 


C. ConpITIONS OF SocIAL ACTIVITIES 
I. Geographic 
1. Aspect 
2. Climate 
3. Soil 
4. Minerals 
5. Flora 
6. Fauna 
7. Topography 
8. Internal and external distances 
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II. Technic conditions 


I. 


Wealth 

a) Its forms 

b) Its amount 

c) Its distribution 
Population 

a) Numbers 

b) Distribution in space 


III. Physiologic conditions 


I. 


Heredity 

a) Age 

b) Sex 

c) Race 

d) Congenital health, disease, and defects 

e) Psychic predispositions (temperament and endowment) 
Acquired 

a) Disease and defect 

b) Special strength and skill 

c) Psychic dispositions (second nature, habits) 


IV. Psychological conditions 


I. 


2. 
3- 


The presence or absence of specific social activities of every kind 
Conditions inherent in the psychic processes generally considered 
Recurrent forms of relationship between the activities of asso- 
ciates 
a) Suggestion 
(1) Direct suggestion 
(2) Counter-suggestion 
(3) Irrational suggestion 
(4) Rational suggestion 
(5) Secondary suggestion 
(a) Corroborating previous ideas 
(b) Discrediting previous ideas 
(c) Fertile combination with previous ideas 
b) Relations affecting feelings and desires 
(1) Incitation and deterrence 
(2) Sympathy 
(3) Social liking and dislike 
(4) Admiration and contempt 
(5) Envy and competition 
(6) Hostility and conflict 
(7) Tolerance 
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(8) Reciprocity 
(9) Altruism 
c) Imitation 
(1) Imitation proper 
(2) Contrariness 
d) The inclusive social relation 
(1) Social fascination 
(2) Prestige 
(a) Adventitious prestige (physical prestige, prestige of 
contrast) 
(b) Emotional prestige 
(c) Rational prestige 
(d) Quasi-rational prestige 
Prestige of antiquity 
Prestige of modernity 
Prestige of numbers 
Transferred prestige 
Prestige of wealth 
Prestige of metropolis 
(e) Prestige of desire 


It is doubtless impossible at the present stage of advancement 
in sociology to make a final and perfect classification of social 
phenomena and their variations and their causes. The analysis 
is not yet sufficiently complete. A tentative classification can 
approach near enough to exact correspondence with the facts to 
serve as a valuable summary of present results, and in the attempt 
to formulate it one may be able to contribute some advance. 
And even an imperfect classification as a subject of progressive 
amendment is far better than mere confusion. 

The classification just proposed is too analytic for some of the 
purposes of popular presentation, but not too analytic for an 
outline program of investigation. 

As was indicated at the beginning of this article, classifi- 
cation in order to be scientifically helpful does not need to be 
ideally systematic. Indeed, an ideally systematic classification 
would be open to the suspicion of having gained that quality 
at the cost of using relatively superficial criteria by which to 
mark its divisions. Important traits of social phenomena are 
present in all degrees, so that the realities which they characterize 
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are now broadly contrasted and now shade into each other. 
Moreover in reality so complex as prevalent human activities, 
contrasting elements unite, and activities which with respect to 
their dominant element belong to a single group, contain con- 
trasting subordinate elements, any one of which if sufficiently 
prominent might require transference to another group of which 
that element was the distinguishing characteristic. Since this 
is true it must be a question, now and then, to which group a 
certain activity should be assigned; though as a rule the char- 
acter of each social reality is predominantly due to some belief 
or sentiment or overt activity which quite clearly determines 
its place in the classification ; otherwise it must be analyzed into 
its constituent elements, in order that it may be explained. If 
these things are so, then the indulgence of individual idiosyncra- 
sies must be curbed by the spirit of generous collaboration, if 
there is ever to be any useful consensus in the classification of 
social phenomena. Classification is necessarily in some degree a 
matter of convenience and of voluntary convention. This is not 
inconsistent with what has been said of the importance of classi- 
fication to scientific progress. The nature of a classification thus 
adopted would be understood by all sociologists. It need cause 
no misapprehension as to the nature of the particular realities 
which might conceivably be assigned to either of two classes, 
and in spite of its inevitable limitations, such a classification is 
fitted not only to facilitate co-operation among those who attempt 
to contribute toward the vast work of creating a sociology, but 
also to cause the main features which diversify the field of social 
reality to stand clearly forth. 
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ON THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 


HOWARD WOODHEAD 
The University of Chicago 

We do not seem to be quite in agreement regarding the introductory 
course. Some think it should be “practical,” and some “theoretical,”’ 
and some do not see why any one course should precede another. 

One may gather from the discussions of the subject, however, that a 
great many of us realize that the student should have a preliminary 
survey of the field of sociology, in order that he may know what work 
to take up later; that he should have a real foundation of sociological 
principles if he is to do advanced work. We know that such a course 
is good for the student who is taking but one course in sociology, as it 
gives him a real notion of what sociology is; for the student who is 
going into practical sociology, as it gives him the relationship between his 
partial sociology, and sociology as a whole; for the student who will do 
advanced work in sociology, because it maps out the subject and intro- 
duces the student to various subdivisions of sociology, and indicates to 
him the relationships between these divisions, so that sociology can have 
some unity for him. 

This course in principles of sociology is, however, very often too 
abstract, and the student finds it dry and uninteresting, or even stupid. 
Some of us sympathize with him and seek to better things by offering 
courses that are “‘concrete” or “practical.’’ Some of us do this to prove 
to college authorities that the students like sociology. The enthusiastic 
following is flattering, and we are liable to yield to temptation. 

A great deal of the difficulty arises, however, because in our theo- 
retical sociology we keep too far aloof from the facts of common experi- 
ence. Textbooks too often state a principle, then discuss the matter 
for a few pages to make it clear; and finally give illustrations. This 
order should be reversed, I think. 

The introductory course should present the principles, but it should 
deal with concrete material in developing those principles. On the other 
hand, if an introductory course in social problems is interrupted for the 
interpolation of sociological principles, these principles will seem to the 
student to be unnecessary, superfluous—the result of an attempt to 
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develop a science where none really exists. The social theory, or prin- 
ciples of sociology, must constitute the main cause of the course, with 
the concrete material subsidiary. However, when the student has 
learned, in the introductory course, to value categories and laws, he will 
welcome illuminating references to sociological principles in the courses 
in applied sociology. Moreover, he can realize in this way that the 
principles of sociology really are applied in such courses. 

Our problem is, then, to make the introductory course a real survey 
of sociological principles, a presentation of social theory, and yet keep 
the interest of the good student. (I do not know that I care much 
about the student who is merely seeking “an interesting course’’ 
unless I can show him that all study may be interesting if he can but go 
at it in the right way.) 

In order to develop a common knowledge of social conditions—to 
use as the basis jor theories to be tested or developed in the introductory 
course—I have the class discuss, for instance, the narrative in the [ntro- 
duction to the Study of Society by Small and Vincent. In the class dis- 
cussions a great deal of material is presented. Then we gradually work 
toward a codification of our conclusions. Very often some member of 
the class is able to state the principle. Then we discuss the meaning of 
a principle; the value of it. The class gets the idea that a principle is 
a helpful concept, rather than a curious jumble of polysyllabic words. 
When the principle has been developed we have a shorthand expression 
—a label; or we have a pigeonhole that is helpful in collecting further 
material; or a guide card to assist us in filing our data. Each general 
concept is developed in the same way: using concrete facts of our social 
life—and, too, using the concepts that have come to be common class 
property—to work toward further codification and statement. In this 
way the class comes to take a great deal of interest in the course, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is theoretical. Indeed, although the 
emphasis is on the side of theory, it is a “‘practical’”’ course, because 
everything starts with concrete facts. It seems to me to be a blending 
of the abstract and concrete, or theoretical and practical, such as every 
course should be. In my “ practical’’ courses, I have the same blending; 
although here I put the emphasis on the presentation of special problems, 
and the references to theory serve to throw additional light on points, 
and to show wherein certain activities are parts of a great social process. 
A student can comprehend the work in applied sociology much more 
readily and much better if he has in mind the important sociological 
concepts, I find. 
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Now a word as to the social sciences in general. The course I have 
spoken of is an introduction to sociology, not an introduction to the 
social sciences. I think, though, that there may well be a Social Science 
I. It was this course that Professor Small referred to in discussing the 
introductory course. Such a course should be an introduction to the 
whole field of social science, and every student of social science ought to 
take it. This should be followed, moreover, by courses in several of the 
social sciences before the student begins to specialize in any one of them.? 
Co-operation between the social science departments will be necessary 
for the proper working-out of such a program. 

We need organization in our own departments of sociology, also. 
Not only should we agree on a basic course, but we should differentiate 
graduate from undergraduate courses, or college from university courses, 
or elementary from intermediate, and the latter from advanced courses. 

We have started on a very interesting problem, and I hope we may 
continue to follow it up. The formlessness and lack of coherence in 
sociology is much more apparent to the younger instructor and the stu- 
dent than it is to the older sociologist, and so it may be that this problem 
should be referred to the younger men for solution. 

* American Journal of Sociology, XVI, 780. 

*The Department of Political Economy at the University of Chicago is planning just 


such a program. 
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Work Accidents and the Law. By Crystat Eastman. New 
York: Charities Publication Committee, 1910. Pp. 
16+345. $1.50. 

The second volume of the findings of the Pittsburgh Survey is 
Miss Eastman’s study of industrial accidents. It is based on an 
analysis of 526 fatal work accidents which occured in Allegheny 
County from July 1, 1906, to June 30, 1907, and of 506 non-fatal 
accidents which occurred during three months of that same year. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first is devoted to 
the causes of work accidents. That 95 per cent of all work acci- 
dents are due to the carelessness of the workmen is the popular 
belief in Pittsburgh and elsewhere but a careful, impartial analysis 
shows that 29.97 per cent of the fatalities of the year studied can 
be attributed solely to the employers or those representing them 
in positions of authority; that 27.85 per cent are due to the care- 
lessness of the injured man or his fellow-workmen, 15.91 per cent 
jointly to the employer and the employee, while 26.27 per cent 
are the unavoidable accidents which follow from the hazardous 
character of the trade. 

In thus fixing responsibility, the employer is rightly regarded 
as responsible for accidents which were caused by the carelessness 
of some one too young, too ignorant, or too weak to use the nec- 
essary judgment or caution; for those which were due to a failure 
to work out a proper signal system; and for those accidents which 
came as the result of “long hours, high speed, and unremitting 
tension the remedy is again in the hands of the employer.” In 
the past the energy and intelligence of the employing class has 
not been directed to the prevention of work accidents and “in the 
face of unremitting pressure for output the motive for preven- 
tion can never be compelling until to each injury and death is 
affixed a uniform and unescapable penalty.” Since society has 
neglected to do this the final responsibility for a very large per- 
centage of work accidents rests with the community at large. 

In Part II the economic cost of work accidents is considered. 
Here investigations showed that 53 per cent of the surviving 
widows and children of the married men who were killed in 
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Allegheny County during the year studied were left by the 
employer to bear the entire loss and “assuming that all the un- 
known amounts paid were large and that all the damage suits 
pending would be decided for the plaintiff, in only 30 per cent 
of the cases did the widows and children receive more than 
$500.” For non-fatal accidents “compensation varied without 
any constant relation either to the need or the period of dis- 
ability.” The general conclusion reached is that, although the work- 
men are responsible for only about one-fourth of the accidents, 
they and their families bear almost the whole economic loss 
which follows. Comment on the injustice of this is unnecessary. 

Part III is a very brief discussion of our common-law doc- 
trine of employers’ liability and its “by-products” and of the Eng- 
lish, French, and German laws on the subject. This part of 
the book is disappointing. A very large number of people have 
concluded that the burden of these accidents should be borne by 
the industry or through it by the public and they are asking how 
this can best be accomplished in the United States. Miss East- 
man’s conclusions in regard to the present law are that it is “in 
many of its principles unjust; in operation it uses up time, money, 
and good will to little purpose” and that because of its uncer- 
tainty “it furnishes small incentive for the prevention of work 
accidents and leaves well nigh the whole burden to be borne by 
the injured workman and his dependents.” <A new law is urged 
as a substitute for the old fellow-servant and contributory-negli- 
gence rules, which will “make every serious accident a certain and 
considerable expense to the employer”; will “shift the burden of 
economic cost to the industry and reduce the possibilities of dispute 
between the parties to a minimum.” But whether all this can best 
be done by the German scheme of industrial insurance or by legis- 
lation similar to the English Workmen’s Compensation Act the 
reader is not told and the discussion does not give any new 
material by which he may judge for himself. 

The special value of Miss Eastman’s work is the analysis of the 
cause of work accidents in a great industrial center. The stories of 
the hundreds of accidents that occurred on the railroads, in the 
mines, and in the steel mills are typical of those that are occurring 
everywhere. If the unconverted will read so large a volume the 
demand that some modification of the present system be made 
should become insistent. 
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The appendix contains material of interest to the student of 
the question. A considerable portion of the Report of the New 
York Employers’ Liability Commission, the voluntary-relief plans 
of the United States Steel Corporation and the International Har- 
vester Co., and a number of additional Pittsburgh tables are given. 

GRACE ABBOTT 


Curcaco, ILL. 


Mélanges dhistoire des religions. Par H. Husert et M. 
Mauss, Directeurs adjoints a l’Ecole pratique des Hautes 
Etudes. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1909. Pp. xlii+-236. 

These studies in the history of religions constitute a volume 
in Travaux de l'année sociologique publiés sous la direction de M. 
E. Durkheim. They consist of three essays: (1) “On the Nature 
and Function of Sacrifice,” pp. 1-130; (2) “The Origin of Magical 
Powers in Australian Societies,” pp. 131-87; (3) “The Represen- 
tation of Time in Religion and Magic,” pp. 189-229. 

A sacrifice always implies consecration, but sacrifice and conse- 
cration are not identical. In sacrifice, consecrations bestow their 
effects on the object consecrated, whether man or thing. The 
faithful who provides the victim or object of consecration is not 
at the end of the operation that which he was at the beginning; 
he has acquired a religious character which he did not have or he 
has divested himself of an unfavorable character with which he 
was afflicted; he is elevated to a state of grace or purged from a 
state of sin; in the one case, as in the other, he is religiously trans- 
formed. The maker or bestower of the sacrifice is now an indi- 
vidual and now a group. If a group, such as a family, clan, tribe, 
nation, or secret society, one of its members is delegated to act 
for the group, and so the social significance of sacrifice becomes as 
wide as the co-operative or collective aspirations of man. The 
immense significance of sacrifice in early society lies in the imputed 
power of communicating a favorable character to thing, person, 
or community of persons, or of removing an unfavorable one. 
Sacrifices, therefore, relate to houses, land, alliances, and all con- 
ceivable forms of human existence and interests. 

“One may see, the way being opened, how many beliefs and 
social practices which are not directly religious are found in rela- 
tion with sacrifice. Sacrifice has been successively a question of 
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contract, of redemption, of punishment, of gift, of abnegation, of 
ideas relating to the soul and immortality which iie at the basis of 
a common morality” (p. 130). Thus Messrs. Hubert and Mauss 
suggest the importance of the notion of sacrifice for sociology. 
But in the work before us they do not profess to have followed 
all its developments nor traversed all its ramifications. 

Isaac A. Loos 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IowA 


La sociocratie. Essai de politique positive. Par EuGENE Four- 
NIERE. (Collection des doctrines politiques, XVI.) Paris: 
V. Giard & E. Briére, éditeurs, 1g10. Prix broche; Fr. 
250; relié, Fr. 3. 

In this brief essay on positive politics, we have an attempt to 
present the sociological view of society according to which neither 
individualism nor socialism promise an ultimate solution of the 
problems of government. Both individualism and socialism are 
recognized as making their contributions to social progress. Democ- 
racy, the historical instrument of socialism, must be superseded 
or transformed to satisfy the double want of individualism and 
co-operation, both essential characteristics of social development. 
This object must be attained through division and association of 
labor in such a way that all kinds of social activity will be carried 
forward by means of associations whose diverse forms will assure 
to the individual many-sided activities. The public power or powers 
must be brought under the control of this same principle of asso- 
ciation and thus realize what Mr. Fourniére calls la sociocratie, 
that is, social self-government by means of association. 

Isaac A. Loos 

State University oF Iowa 
The Origin of the Land Grant Act of 1862 and Some Account 

of Its Author, Jonathan B. Turner. By PRESIDENT Ep- 
MUND J. JAMES. The University [of Illinois] Studies, 
Vol IV, No. 1. 

This is a short study of the origin and development of the 
idea of national aid to the cause of industrial education. Jonathan 
B. Turner of Illinois College is shown to have been the originator 
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of the proposal, as well as the most persistent agitator in behalf 
of the idea, though Senator Morrill, who finally procured the pass- 
age of the Land Grant Act through Congress, has usually been 
awarded the honor of originating the whole scheme. President 
James shows conclusively that Morrill was either honestly mis- 
taken or wilfully appropriated the work and planning of another; 
and since the Land Grant colleges have come to be such an im- 
portant force in the education and uplift of the people of all the 
states it is well to set the matter right. The appendices show how 
early and how persistent was the agitation for the establishment 
of such schools and how important was the r6dle of Illinois in this 
good cause. 
WILLIAM E. Dopp 


Housing Reform. By LawreNce VEILLER. New York: 
Charities Publication Committee, 1910. Pp. 213. $1.25. 

This is one of the books which must be studied by every person 
who would be acquainted with the latest developments of thought 
and practice in this field. The author is an expert who must be 
recognized. His criticism of crude propositions and hasty gener- 
alizations are necessary, while his instructive suggestions have the 
merit of being capable of immediate application. For example, 
after showing the futility of several schemes for preventing 
crowding of rooms he says: “to cope with the problem of over- 
crowding and the lodger evil effectively the law should place upon 
the landlord the responsibility for an undue number of people in 
his house, as it has already placed upon him in the case of women 
of ill-repute responsibility for their character.” 

A building code cannot be copied; “the wisest law is one 
which is exactly fitted to meet the peculiar local conditions.” Scien- 
tific study of facts and community education precede investiga- 
tion, and then “the breast-works which defend the law are made 
of the materials dug out in the investigation.” Valuable directions 
are given for the investigation and for presenting reports. The 
fallacy of the argument for model tenements, as long as legislation 
is neglected, is clearly exposed; every tenement house must be 
made a model tenement. The author is skeptical about the policy 
of municipal ownership and management of rented houses. 


C. R. HENDERSON 
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Zur Soziologie des Parteiwesens in der modernen Demokratie. 
Untersuchungen tiber die oligarchischen Tendenzen des 
Gruppenlebens. Von Rospert MICHELS, Professor in Turin. 
Leipzig: Verlag von Dr. Werner Klinkhardt, r9g11. Pp. 

This is one of the books which must be counted with by every 
serious American student of social psychology. Whether its con- 
clusions are accepted or not, it should not be dismissed until every 
part of the analysis has been tested and either confirmed or cor- 
rected. The author describes his purpose in this way (p. vii): 


It is our task then to deal critically with the task of solving the problem 
of democracy. As a matter of fact it appears to us that democracy, both as 
a movement and as a world of thought, is today in the sign of a crisis from 
which it cannot emerge whole. It has encountered obstructions, barricades 
not merely in its path but in itself, which it seems capable of removing only 
to a limited degree. 

I have faced this problem in a purely scientific way. .... The logical 
precondition of every possible prognosis is exact diagnosis, The complex 
of tendencies in the way of the realization of democracy cannot easily be 
disentangled and catalogued. Yet it is possible to arrive inductively at an 
analysis, at least a provisional one. These tendencies reside (1) in human 
nature itself, (2) in the nature of political conflict, (3) in the nature of 


organization. Democracy leads to oligarchy; indeed it consists in an oli- 


garchy. .... 
So far as the analysis of democracy has to do with the skein of leading 


ideas and with political mechanisms it has been carried on by many scholars 
in a way which leaves little to be done. On the other hand, the effect of 
democracy upon party life has remained virgin soil..... The study and 
the analysis of political parties constitutes a new branch of science—a 
marginal science between the social, the philosophico-psychological and the 
historical disciplines, and it may be called applied sociology. As such, how- 
ever, it is worthless if it is not analytically explained. We have fairly well 
written histories of every party in Europe..... On the other hand, there 
is crying need of the second branch of the science, the analysis of the nature 
We think the present volume represents a development of this 


of parties. 
We have struck out a new path in our analysis of leader- 


second branch. 
ship in the party structure of modern democracy. 


One is reminded at once of Ostrogorski, as a single illustration 
of books which suggest that the present author’s claims as a path- 
breaker may be somewhat excessive. The title of an early section, 
“The Hypocrisy of Political Parties for the Purpose of Gaining 
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Power,” recalls Ratzenhofer on the theme “ambiguity as a factor 
in political conflict.” But this question of precedence is trifling. 
Has the book opened up new reaches of analysis? I answer, yes, 
emphatically. The titles of the main divisions of the book will in- 
dicate a probability that I am right, viz., I, “The Aetiology of 
Leadership”; II, “The Actual Dominance of the Leaders”; III, 
“Psychological Reaction of Leadership upon the Led”; IV, “Social 
Analysis of Leadership”; V, “Attempts at Preventive Limitation 
of the Power of Leaders”; VI, “Synthesis: The Oligarchic Tend- 
encies of Organization.” 

I have not been able to read sufficiently between the lines to 
discover precisely what in the author’s judgment is the probable 
inference from analysis of the psychology of democracy. Since he 
finally leans for support upon the unspeakable von Haller (Res- 
tauration der Staatswissenschaften, 1816), the suspicion is that he 
is after all an echo of that champion of ecclesiastical monarchy. 
Whether this inference is correct or not, we cannot afford to over- 
look this argument that democracy is essentially pathological. 


ALBION W. SMALL 


Contrat de travail et salariat. Introduction philosophique, 
économique et juridique a l'étude des conventions relatives 
au travail dans le régime du salariat. Par Apropot Botls- 
SARD, Professeur d’Economie et de Législation Industri- 
elles a la Faculté Libre de Droit de Paris. Paris: Bloud 


et Cie, 1910. Pp. 331. 

Although this little book is hardly more than a syllabus of parts 
of courses given to law students at Lille and Paris, and to the 
hearers in the semaines sociales in different parts of France, it con- 
tains symptoms which should not be overlooked by American stu- 
dents of tendencies in thought about social problems. It represents 
a standpoint with which American academic social scientists are 
relatively little acquainted. The author says: “It is my ambition 
to contribute to the elaboration of the doctrines of social catholi- 
cism, that is, of a sociology truly and integrally realistic, and for 
that very reason harmonious at once with the necessities of the 
physical or economic order, and with the spiritual needs and the 
postulates of Christian morality.” 

Whether a “truly and integrally realistic sociology” can be 
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built upon the basis of Roman Catholic philosophical presupposi- 
tions is a question upon which modernists can hardly claim to be 
unprejudiced judges. Even modernists, however, may find it prof- 
itable, as a change, to look at labor problems through the eyes of 
a French Catholic lawyer. 


A. W. S. 


Beitrage zur byzantinischen Kulturgeschichte am Ausgange des 
IV. Jahrhunderts, aus den Schriften des Johannes Chry- 
sostomos. Von J. Mitton VANcE, Mercer Professor of 
Biblical Instruction, Wooster University. Jena: G. Neu- 
enhahn, 1907. Pp. 82. 

For the sociological methodologist this dissertation is interest- 
ing as a symptom of the changes that are taking place in con- 
ceptions of proper objects of search in making out the mean- 
ing of past experience. Men still living remember when all 
that the church historian seriously asked about in the case of 
a man like Chrysostom was his theological opinions and _ their 
political effects. The change in viewpoint is a fact, whether 
the sociologists’ abstract arguments for it are accepted or not. 
As an index of the change the titles of chapters in this mono- 
graph are impressive, viz.: I, “Kaiser, Hof und Verwaltung; 
II, “Die Gesetze in ihrer Bedeutung fiir das tagliche Leben’’; ITI, 
“Das Heerwesen”; IV, “Die Religion”; V, “Die Rhetoren und 
Aerzte”; VI, “Industrielles Leben’’; VII, ‘“‘Der Ackerbau”; VIII, 
“Vergniigungen”; IX, “Sittlichkeit”; X, “Luxus”; XI, “Armut und 
Almosen”; XII, “Die Sklaven’’; XIII, Familienleben.” 

A. W. S. 


Democracy and the Overman. By CHARLES ZUEBLIN. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch, 1910. Pp. 217. 

No one whose sense of humor is out of service should ever read 
Professor Zueblin. This would save us the solemn homilies of 
the newspapers upon things which his language might have meant 
if addressed to imbeciles, but which it is preposterous to as- 
sume that it meant if he is supposed to be aiming at a public 
with a spark of wit. No one who wants a writer to do all the work 
of thinking should read Professor Zueblin. His part is to the part 
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that the readers should do, more like that of the cocktail to appetite 
and digestion—and therewith | would neither praise cocktails nor 
dispraise Zueblin. He is a tonic for jaded, smug, or stupid minds. 
Because he is sometimes facetious, it does not follow that he is 
never in earnest. He is in earnest most of the time, but he does 
not think literalness is the best antidote for the lazy-mindedness 
which is chronic with modern men outside of business hours, and 
with modern women quite as generally as with men. He prods at- 
tention, and satirizes contented assumption that has never analyzed 
anything. He does not try to settle things, but he tries to show 
people that many things which they treat as settled are not. The 
topics of the present volume are: I, “The Overspecialized Business 
Man”; II, “The Overestimated Anglo-Saxon”; III, “The Over- 
complaisant American”; IV, “The Overthrown Superstition of 
Sex”; V, “The Overdue Wages of the Overman’s Wife”; VI, “The 
Overtaxed Credulity of Newspaper Readers”; VII, “The Over- 
worked Political Platitudes”; VIII, “The Overlooked Charters of 
Cities.” These chapters are not specifics for social ills. They are 
rather drastic counterirritants. They do not mind disturbing a 
lot of unthinking acquiescences. They would do for many indif- 
ferent tolerances of things as we find them what airing and beating 


do for our carpets. It would lower the rate of mental morbidity 
in the United States if all the competent, from judges and legis- 
lators down to the silent voter and his wife, would give these dis- 
cussions the hearing they deserve. 


A. W.S. 


The Southern South. By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart. New York 
and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1910. Pp. 445. 

Professor Hart has time and again laid students of American social 
problems under obligations, but never more so than in this study of the 
conditions of southern life. The book must be reckoned indispensable 
to any student of the race problem, both as a mine of facts, as a running 
commentary on the part of a (for the most part) unbiased traveling 
observer, and as the expression of matured opinions and conclusions of 
a trained, scientific thinker. The book has an advantage over most 
writing on the race question in that its author recognizes the importance 
of the historical background and the economic resources and organiza- 
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tion of the South at the present time as determinative factors in southern 
race psychology. At the same time he calls a halt on exaggeration of the 
evils of the reconstruction era. It is on the whole a northern book 
addressed to northerners, and Professor Hart, not unnaturally, is not 
always able to keep a rein upon his instinctive northern impulses and 
to attain a clearly and totally objective standpoint. He has many a 
sally for the southern white and his ignorance of the Negro and of the 
forces which are really operating in southern society. 

On the other hand he is not doctrinaire in his opinions of the Negro. 
Many will think him unjust, especially in conclusions like that at the 
end of chap. viii: “ Race measured by race the Negro is inferior, and his 
past history in Africa and in America leads to the belief that he will 
remain inferior in race stamina and in race achievement.”’ The future 
is a long time. Some will take exception also to his statement (p. 340) 
of the problem. “The southern problem,” he says, “is how twenty 
million whites and ten million Negroes in the southern states shall make 
up a community in which one race shall hold most of the property, and 
all the government, and the other race shall remain content and indus- 
trious; in which one gets most of the good things of life and the other 
does most of the disagreeable work; in which the superior members of 
the inferior race shall accept all its disadvantages; in which one race 
shall always be at the top and the other forever at the bottom; yet in 
which there shall be peace and good will.’’ One might indeed take this 
as a bit of satire, did the author not go on to say that “to these conditions, 
discouraging, hard, implacabie to innocent people, out of accord with the 
usual American principles, any effective remedy must nevertheless adjust 
itself.’ This seems a sort of anything-to-keep-peace-in-the-family 
doctrine which can hardly be satisfactory to either race in the long run. 
And yet in the concluding chapters on “ The Wrong Way Out,” “ Material 
and Political Remedies,’ and “ Moral Remedies,’”’ Professor Hart gives 
us much that is keenly critical and suggestive. 

The chief defect of the book is its extreme discursiveness. The 
chapters follow one another according to no discoverable principle of 
sequence or unity and in many cases the reader is not at all sure by the 
title of a chapter what the chapter is going to contain. Valuable as it 
now is, the book would have been worth 50 per cent more had it been 
entirely recast. But Professor Hart is not alone among sociological 
writers in violating every canon of literary form. 

A. B. WOLFE 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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The Living Wage of Women Workers, A Study of Incomes and Expen- 
ditures of Four Hundred and Fifty Women Workers in the City 
of Boston. By Louise Marion BoswortH. Edited with an 
Introduction by F. SPENCER BALDWIN. Prepared under the 
direction of the Department of Research, Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, Boston. Supplement to the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
May, 1911. Pp. vi+go. 

The value of an inquiry of this kind depends upon the method of 
securing data and the number of persons from whom full and reliable 
information is collected. More than one investigation into working 
peoples’ budgets is open to serious objection on the ground of unreliability 
of the schedules filled out by those whose income and expenditure it is 
desired to analyze. This difficulty has apparently been fully faced by 
Miss Bosworth and her advisers. After the not unnaturally speedy 
failure of a plan to have lodging-house landladies fill out schedules, the 
failure of a second plan to have working girls themselves fill out schedules, 
and the practical failure of a plan to have about one hundred girls keep 
accurate account-books, the information upon which the study was 
finally made was obtained by personal interviews with, and the prepara- 
tion of detailed schedules for, about four hundred and seventy women. 
Aside from thirty account-books available, the information is thus based 
largely upon the memory of the girls themselves concerning their income 
and expenditure. While this leaves much to be desired, it is probably 
the best that can be done. Whether on the other hand, four hundred 
and fifty is a large enough number of cases upon which to base analyses 
by wage groups and by occupation, and thus to arrive at conclusions 
concerning “the living wage of women wage workers,’’ may well be 
doubted. Very likely it is not. Anyone who has tried gathering such 
information, however, will realize the very great difficulties in the way 
of getting it, or even of getting access to those persons who may, possibly, 
be able and willing to give it. This but emphasizes the fact that such 
an investigation, to be in any way conclusive, should have behind it the 
financial backing and the planned co-operation of a number of agencies, 
employing a number of skilled field workers. The study at hand, while 
extremely suggestive and valuable, should, therefore, be taken as tenta- 
tive and as pointing the way to a more thorough covering of the ground, 
with larger resources. 

Miss Bosworth analyzes in a painstaking way the expenditures for 
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food, rent, clothing, health, savings and debts, and recreation and edu- 
cation, in as many chapters. Some extremely interesting facts are 
brought out, and always the facts cast luminous sidelights on the struggle 
to live. There are no hysterics, however, either on the part of the 
investigator or of the investigated. An interesting chapter is devoted 
to ‘Homes and Lodgings,” and one to “ Nominal v. Actual Incomes,” in 
which it is brought out that the actual rate of wages is from 4 to 14 per 
cent less than nominal rate. The author concludes that the minimum 
living wage for women workers in Boston is between $9 and $11 a week. 
Her study will undoubtedly take immediate place among the authorita- 
tive inductive studies of the living wage; and it will be found interesting 
reading alike for the specialist and for the general reader interested 
simply in the drama of human struggle and matter-of-course fortitude. 
A. B. WOLFE 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Half a Man. The Status of the Negro in New York. By Mary 
Waite Ovincton. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., rg11. 
Pp. ix+236. 

In this study, Miss Ovington has given the results of careful and 
exhaustive use of sources of information about the Negro in New York, 
and of close, patient, sympathetic, and intelligent observation of the 
Negroes in New York. Such data as are supplied by the federal census, 
the Bureaus of Immigration, the New York Health Department, and 
other official agencies are organized and presented. In addition to seek- 
ing these sources, Miss Ovington has visited southern communities and 
lived in Negro neighborhoods in New York. For eight months she was 
the only white tenant in a Phipps tenement. The honesty with which 
Miss Ovington has made her observations is at the same time warmly 
tinged with sympathy and of a very rare quality; and her appreciation, 
frankness, and discrimination are most unusual. The result is that she 
arrives at a very unusual understanding of the difficulties under which 
the colored man, woman, and child, suffers by mere reason of the color. 
One of these difficulties is the fact that the person of color is always 
regarded as a member of a group, never as an individual, standing or 
falling by virtue of his own personal merits. 

The reason for such a study is obvious and is suggested if not stated in 
the title. In the South the position of the Negro, as properly “behind 
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the veil,” is accepted. A self-respecting colored man is quoted as having 
said that he came North in the summer to “be a man,” and then cor- 
rected himself by saying, “No, half a man.” Nowhere in this country 
can he attain to the measure of full manhood. 

The reason, so far as New York is concerned, is not found in their 
excessive numbers nor in the rapid rate of increase. In fact, while there 
were in New York in 1900 over 66,000 Negroes, they constituted only 1.8 
per cent of the total population, whereas in 1850 they had been 2.5 per 
cent, and in 1800 10.5 per cent of the whole. However, although when 
compared with the whole, they form so small a proportion, there are 
neighborhoods in which they form from go to 100 per cent, and blocks 
which are exclusively colored. The “San Juan” district, for example, 
one of the five districts in Manhattan in which the Negro is found, is 
described as being ‘“‘a bit of Africa, as Negroid in aspect as any district 
in a southern city you are likely to visit”’ (p. 39). 

The historical development has been interesting. Under the first 
constitution of New York prior to 1827, while slavery still existed, the 
free man of color had the same political privileges as the white man; 
under the second, the white man got universal suffrage, the free man of 
color, suffrage based on a property qualification with exemption from 
direct taxation unless able to vote. Only in 1874 was suffrage restored 
to the colored man on the terms on which it was enjoyed by the white. 
In the same way, in the case of civil rights, there were “‘dark days”’ just 
before and after the war when the educated and refined Negro found it 
difficult to secure transportation on the street cars, or decent treatment 
at the hands of public-service agents. The name of Chester A. Arthur 
is honorably associated with the final declaration of these rights by the 
courts and their recognition by the service companies and their agents. 

In school organization, the development was from segregation to 
mixed schools, while in church relationships the course was in the oppo- 
site direction as has been the case in trade and business. 

The special problems connected with the presence of a separate group 
such as this, in, but not of, the community, are those connected with 
child-life and child-care, the position of women, and the opportunity for 
earning an honest and competent livelihood. The conspicuous facts 
relating to the life of the children is the wide-spread practice among 
Negro women of continuing in employment after marriage. This, 
together with all lack of proper provision for infant care in the way of 
créches, means a very high rate of infant mortality, more than twice as 
high as the rate among white babies (p. 53); a high percentage of colored 
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children brought into court for lack of home care (p. 60); a high rate 
of non-attendance at school and a large number of neglected Negro girls 
(p. 67). Yet Miss Ovington testifies, and the figures of the children’s 
court bear her out, to “much that is attractive and pleasant” in the 
street play of the colored children who “move more deliberately than 
most children”’ and whose “voices are slower to adopt the New York 
screech than those of their Irish neighbors in the block above them.” 
In the case of the woman, wage-earning begins at fifteen and, as has 
been said, the woman remains a wage-earner after marriage. Ninety 
per cent of the colored women are engaged in domestic or personal serv- 
ice, which means housework, laundry work, and scrubbing. The lack of 
opportunity which this fact implies means a great waste from the point 
of view of the community, since many of these colored women are not 
adapted to these forms of employment, and they have in many instances 
abilities of other kinds for which no outlet is found. Moreover, domestic 
service is now recognized by students of social conditions as a morally 
“dangerous trade”’ and in this economic limitation is found another 
explanation of the number of colored women who contribute to the life 
of the immoral group. They are, in fact, peculiarly subject to degrading 
temptation; and as Miss Ovington feelingly writes, “there is a gainful 
occupation too important to be left unnoted”’ into which they are not 
only admitted, but allured. “The census does not tabulate it. The 
best people strive to ignore it, and carefully sheltered girls grow up 
unconscious of its existence. But the employment agent understands 
its commercial value, the little children in the red-light district are as 
familiar with it as with the vending of peanuts on the street””—and to it 
certainly more than a few colored girls turn and for a time achieve com- 
fort or even luxury (p. 155). The discussion relating to “Earning a 
Living,” ‘‘The Negro and the Municipality,” and “Rich and Poor,” is 
all worthy of summary, indeed, of careful study. Throughout the entire 
study there is manifested a fine technique, an exact knowledge, a dis- 
criminating intelligence, a quick and keen sympathy, setting out the 
real obstacles in the path of the Negro group, seeing truly and stating 
frankly when they are due to weaknesses of the Negro and so only to be 
removed from within, and when they are purely artificial and so to be 
removed by social intelligence and a more democratic and generous at- 
titude on the part of the community. No note of bitterness, no hard- 
ness of expression, no tinge of injustice is perceptible; but facts of 
stupidity, hypocrisy, brutality, indifference are allowed to speak for 
themselves, and the consequences to any community not only of allow- 
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ing but of forcing any group to remain of less than the fuil stature of 
manhood and womanhood are set out. The study is of course the more 
significant because the facts in other northern cities are similar to those 
in New York. In Chicago, for example, there would be found the same 
high rent and segregated living, the same low birth-rate, high infant 
death-rate and child-neglect due to enforced work of mothers, the same 
neglected and seduced girlhood, the same limited opportunity for em- 
ployment on the part of both men and women; the same extremes of 
culture and comfort, shut off, however, from much of the free enjoy- 
ment of the best fruits of civilization, at one end; the same poverty and 
struggle for honest living in crowded quarters, and the same elements of 
vice and crime at the other. 

Undoubtedly in every northern city the Negro finds himself by his 
color, in spite of character, education, economic well-being, reduced to 


the stature of “‘ half a man.”’ 
S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


BOOK NOTICES 
The Man-made World, or Our Androcentric Culture. By CHar.otre Per- 
Kins GILMAN. New York: Charlton Co., 1911. Pp. 260. $1.00. 


More is indicated about the book by the dedication than a reviewer could 
tell. It is as follows: “This book is dedicated with reverent love and gratitude 
to Lester F. Ward, sociologist and humanitarian, one of the world's great men; 
a creative thinker to whose wide knowledge and power of vision we are in- 
debted for a new grasp of the nature and processes of society, and to whom 
all women are especially bound in honor and gratitude for his Gynaecocentric 
Theory of Life, than which nothing so important to humanity has been ad- 
vanced since the Theory of Evolution, and nothing so important to women has 
been given to the world.” 

The preface offers the further suggestions: “Those who wish to study the 
underlying facts on which this book is based are referred to Pure Sociology by 
Lester F. Ward, chap. xiv, in which the Androcentric Theory of Life is fairly 
defined and contrasted with the Gynaecocentric Theory. That this last is dis- 
puted by the majority of present-day biologists will not surprise anyone who 
reads it and who is familiar with the nature cif the human mind..... As- 
suming the Gynaecocentric Theory to be the true one—that the female is the 
race type, and the male, originally but a sex type, reaching a later equality with 
the female, and, in the human race, becoming her master for a considerable 
historic period—this book gives a series of studies of the effect upon our hu- 
man development of this unprecedented dominance of the male, showing it to 
be by no means an unmixed good..... 

“This book grants to men, today, a high pre-eminence over women in 
human development, but shows this pre-eminence to be a distinction of hu- 
manity and not of sex, fully open to women if they use their human powers.” 


a 
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The titles of chapters are: I, “As to Humanness’’; II, “The Man-made 
Family”; III, “Health and Beauty”; IV, “Men and Art”; V, “Masculine Litera- 
ture’; VI, “Games and Sports”; VII, “Ethics and Religion”; VIII, ‘“‘Educa- 
tion”; IX, “Society and Fashion”; X, “Law and Government”; XI, “Crime and 
Punishment”; XII, “Politics and Warfare”; XIII, “Industry and Economics” ; 
XIV, “A Human World.” 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year Ended June 30, 1910. 
Vol. I. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1910. Pp. viiit+662. 
Without reflection on the National Bureau of Education in the past, one 

cannot suppress the feeling that at present it is renewing its youth. This re- 

port is not a mere collection of more or less dubiously valuable statistics. From 
first page to last it is vital with educational impulse, information, and inquiry. 

It treats the following main subjects: I, “Current Topics’; II, “Educational 

Legislation”; III, “Industrial Education in the United States”; IV, “Agricul- 

tural Education’’; V, “Education in Porto Rico’; VI, “Education in the Philip- 

pines”; VII, “The Prussian System of Vocational Schools from 1884 to 1909”; 

VIII, “Education in Canada”; IX, “Current Events Pertaining to Education in 

the Latin-American Countries”; X, “Education in France”; XI, “Foreign Cur- 

rent Events’; XII, “Education in Central Europe”; XIII, “Education in Eng- 

land and Wales”; XIV, “Recent Educational Development in Scotland’; XV, 

“Education in Ireland’; XVI, “Reports on International Congresses by Ameri- 

can Delegates’; XVII, “Educational Periodicals’; XVIII, “Educational Di- 


rectory.” 


A History of the New England Fisheries, with Maps. By RayMmonp 
McFarianp. (Publications of the University of Pennsylvania.) New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., ror1. Pp. 457. 

“There is no industry in America that antedates the fisheries. .... The 
fisheries of New England were of especial importance during the colonial period 
and still continue to be of greater economic importance than at any previous 
period of our history; yet the industry, with the exception of the whale fishery, 
has no literature that adequately sets forth its history and value..... The 
present volume aims to show the development and importance of the New Eng- 
land fisheries from precolonial days to the present time.” 


Classification. (Library of Congress: Class H, Social Sciences.) Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1910. Pp. 551. 65 cents. 

It is an unsettled question whether eternal war is foreordained between sci- 
ence and libraries. Classification there must be, but in the case of every vital 
science it seems impossible to propose a classification of books which is not 
more or less in contradiction of relations which are obvious to every investi- 
gator. This schedule “Social Sciences” is thoroughly arbitrary from the stand- 
point of functional interpretation of the human processes, because by definition 
it puts general history and political science outside the group, thus leaving in- 
side the group only a part of its actual members. 
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What Nature Is. An Outline of Scientific Naturalism. By CHartes KENDALL 

FRANKLIN, author of “The Socialization of Humanity,” and “The Future 

of the Human Race.” Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1911. Pp. 74. 

75 cents. 

The motive of the book is rendered in this form in the last chapter (p. 73): 
“While Scientific Naturalism causes the sublime hopes of tradition to vanish, 
yet it gives the race in their stead a life to be realized here on earth which 
transcends them in sublimity and utility a thousandfold in the conscious life of 
humanity guided by science and morality and motived by religion, a socializa- 
tion in which all energy will be expended with perfect economy, the supreme 
law of ethics, realizing the highest possible development that the elements and 


energies are capable of on this earth.” 


Sozialismus, der Antichrist. (Bibliothek des Bundes der freien Gemeinden 
und Freidenker-Vereine von Nord-Amerika, No. 12.) Von Isapor 
LaporFr, iibersetzt von Otto Sousron. Milwaukee, Wis.: Verlag des 
3undesvororts, Room 52, Herold Building. Pp. 63. 15 cents. 

Taking the encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII (May 15, 1891, and January 18, 
1902) as the text, the pamphlet asserts that these documents represent not only 
the Roman Catholic church, but organized Christianity in general in opposition 
to the interests. of labor. Socialism as Antichrist aims to overthrow the 


“swindle” Christianity. 


Le conflict de la morale et de la sociologie. Par Stmon Deptotice, Président 

de |’Institut Supérieur de Philosophié, Professeur de la Faculté de Droit 

a l'Université Catholique de Louvain. Paris: Félix, ro1r. Pp. 424. 

This book should bear the title “The Views of Professor Deploige upon 
Professor Durkheim's Conception of the Basis of Morals.” With due respect 
to both scholars, the opinions of the one are not identical with morality, nor 
those of the other with sociology. The generalization implied in the title is 
fallacious. The argument contained in the book is so peculiarly ad hominem 
that the discussion has very slight importance except as a “local issue.” 


Report to the Legislature of the State of Ohio on Employers’ Liability. 
Part I, Columbus, Ohio: F. J. Heer, State Printer, 1911. Pp. cxvii+4o4. 


This part contains: “Report of the Commission”; “Prefatory Note to In- 


vestigator’s Report”; ‘“Investigator’s Report’; “Conclusions of the Commis- 
sion”; “Recommendations of the Employers’ Liability Commission of Ohio”; 
“Employees’ Compensation Codes,” a brief résumé of legal questions involved; 


“Minority Report of the Employers’ Liability Commission,” and the minority bill 


L’école des hautes études sociales. 1900-1910. Paris: Félix Alcan, ro11. Pp. 
viti1go. Fr. 6. 
An account of the origin, purposes, and work of the school during its first 


decade. 
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Englands Schatz durch den Aussenhandel, Thomas Mun. Nach der brig- 
malausgabe (1664) ins Deutsche tibertragen von Dr. Rupotr Beacu. Pp. 
211. Wien: F. Tempsky; Leipzig: G. Freytag, 1911. 

The essay of 98 pages which forms the first part of this book contains a 
useful summary of the critical studies at present available with reference to the 
significance of Mun as an effect and as a cause in the history of economic 
theory and practice in England. 


England’s Foundation; Agriculture and the State. By J. Saxon MILs, 
Barrister at Law, Inner Temple, Author of “Landmarks of British 
Fiscal History.” With a preface by THe Ricut Hon. tHE Ear oF 
DensicH. London: P. S. King & Son, Orchard House, Westminster, 
1911. Pp. ii+o3. Is. 

An instructive symptom of the present reaction against Cobdenism in Eng- 


land. 


Child Problems. By Grorce B. Mancotp. (The Citizen’s Library.) New 

York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. xv+381. 

“The chief purpose of this book is to give its readers a general view of the 
principal social child problems of today.” 

The specific problems treated are grouped under the heads: I, “Infant and 
Child Mortality”; II, “Recent Aspects of Educational Reform”; III, “Child 
Labor”; IV, “The Delinquent Child”; V, “The Dependent and Neglected Child.” 


Dictionnaire de sociologie phalanstérienne. Guide des ceuvres complétes de 
Charles Fourier. Par E. Sirpertinc. Paris: Marcel Riviére et Cié, 

An alphabetically arranged glossary of the vocabulary of Fourier. It is 
somewhat remarkable that a work of this sort is published while the introduc- 
tion confesses (p. x) that the school of Fourier has ceased to be a social force. 


Crime and Criminals, 1876-1910. By R. F. Quinton, M.D., Late Governor 
and Medical Officer of H. M. Prison, Holloway. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1910. Pp. xvi+z259. 

Rather an attempt to give the results of the author’s experience with a 
single system of prison discipline than to generalize. 


Report of the Librarian of Congress, and Report of the Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds for the Fiscal Year Ending July 30, 1910. Pp. 
305. Government Printing Office, Washington. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
40 cents. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Die Bekimpfung der Kindersterblichkeit vom Rassenstandpunkte.—In the 
campaign against infant mortality it is essential to evaluate the effect of the causes 
that limit propagation. Economic considerations among all civilized peoples have 
tended to raise the age of marriage, have favored temporary and permanent celibacy, 
and have limited the number of children in marriage. Among the classes, limitation 
of child labor, decrease in infant mortality with improved medical, hygienic, and liv- 
ing conditions, as well as increase in the cost of confinement and the expense of raising 
and educating the child, are all factors in diminishing the birth- rate. Full exe rcise 


two chief means for infant ( the woman the 
upper classes must assume the duties of motherhood, and the working-woman must 
receive full compensation for loss of work before and after confinement.—Dr. Grasl, 
Archiv fiir Rassen- u. Gesellschafts-Biologie, May, 1910. E. W. I 


Innere Kolonisation und Landarbeiteransiedlung.—In the settlement of a 
country there is a constant tendency to overemphasize one line of industry at the 
expense of another. Likewise there is unequal division of land. Both conditions 
are harmful to a population. They tend to create a floating population. First, there 
inevitably comes the demard by society for the products of the neglected industry, 
and society is forced to look elsewhere in order to secure them. Second, where a 
community consists of an aggregate of large farms, the development of towns is hin- 
dered, and there is a lack of intensification in agriculture. If the farms are too small 
the tillers of the soil use their excess time in outside labor. The idea is to have the 
farms just large enough to demand all the time of the farmer, which is the basis of a 
solid community. This will stop the flow of population to the cities.—Otti Gerlach, 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft, May, 1910 *! — 

. W. 


Bericht iiber die 29ste Jahresversammlung des deutschen Vereins fiir 
Armens-Pflege und Wohltitigkeit—There should be more definite laws for 
handling that class of men who are willingly out of employment. They should be 
forced to work by establishing an institution for work to which they would be sent 
by compulsion. This applies especially to those who have wives, and children under 
sixteen years of age. To Helen Simon is due the idea that the school supplant the 
charity institutions in this respect; that where a child is found who is not receiving 
food of sufficient nourishment in its home the school supply this need.—Emil Miinster- 
berg, Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, u.s.w., Zweites Heft, 1910. E. E. W. 


Reichsarbeitsnachweis und Arbeitslosenversicherung in England.—The 
greatest social problem England has had to face is that of her unemployed. England 
has had a great army of strong men who have unwillingly been idle. Extensive 
investigations have been made for the purpose of discovering the cause of this evil, 
which resulted in the belief that the workmen have not been sufficiently educated so 
as to be able to manipulate the machinery developed by invention. The idea at 
present is to classify the different kinds of workmen, i.e., the regularly employed, those 
having seasonal occupations, and those who are wilfuliy idle. This method presents 
hopeful possibilities. In this way there can be definite insurance rendered where it is 
proper that it should be applied—Georg Huth, Jahrbuch fiir Gesetsgebung, u.s.w., 
Zweites Heft, 1910. E. E. W. 


La valeur sociologique de la notion de la loi.—It has been the tendency 
to individualize the different laws of society, i.e., the moral, scientific, and economic, 
and the others. It is the purpose of this paper to show the fallacy of this idea and 
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to establish the fact that all these laws stand as a great interdependency: that there 
is no absolutism, nor finality, to the scientific, the moral, or any of the other laws, but 
that all of these are in a constantly progressive stage. The service of the sociological 
law is to relate these laws.—Brugeiller, Revue philosophique, June, 1910. 

E. E. W. 


Soziale Energetik und positive Politik.—Society has not adjusted itself to 
the new conditions which have been created by invention and new environmental 
relations. Machinery has thrown onto society a great body of workmen who are 
unwillingly idle, and has made little provision for them. Again, the world is getting 
so closely interwoven that nations must find common interests. Free trade must exist 
everywhere; the opposite of which is at present recognized as one of the greatest trusts 
in existence. The inheritance tax should be the only tax in society. There should 
be a complete disarmament of the nations, and our monetary system, which is now a 
very poor one, should be revised. Thus our social energies will be most efficiently 
conserved.—Ernest Solvay, Annalen der Naturphilosophie, Neunter Band, zweites 
Heft (1910). E. E. W. 


Zur Lebenshaltung der minderbemittelten Klassen.—The two most impor- 
tant recent investigations of the standard of living among the lower middle class are 
that of the Imperial Statistical Office in Berlin and that of Dr. Chapin in New York. 
Both investigations show that the great mass of workmen hardly live within their 
income, that the average income scarcely suffices for the physical needs of the family, 
but also that a low income is not in itself so much the cause of the impossibility of 
satisfying the necessities of life as is the disproportionate expenditure for tobacco and 
alcohol. Both reports agree also that the relative outlay for housing falls with rising 
income, but the American inquiry shows that the proportionate expenditure for food 
remains constant with increasing income, while the German report exhibits a. fall.— 
Elisabeth Altmann-Gottheimer, Zeitschrift fiir das Armenwesen, February, 1910. 


Die Mutterschaftsversicherung vom Standpunkt der Versicherungswissen- 
schaft.—Collective maternal insurance is needed for the great mass of married 
and single working-women and for the self-supporting women of the middle class 
who are affected by the economic consequences of motherhood. The adverse indus- 
trial effects are partially shown by the large number of still, premature, and light- 
weight births by those mothers who work up to the time of confinement and by the 
transmission to the child through the mother of diseases acquired in unhygienic 
occupations. Germany and Austria-Hungary enforce from jour to eight weeks’ 
rest after confinement and provide for maternity benefits from the compulsory sick- 
nessfund. Although the other European nations have only voluntary illness insurance 
France hes an admirable maternity association. The organization of women and the 
interest and assistance of women of the higher classes are required for the further 
development of social motherhood insurance within the field of compulsory sickness 
insurance.—Dr. R. Marschner, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, 
April, 1910. W. B. 


Recent Progress in European Countries in Workmen’s Compensation.— 
European experience with workmen’s compensation emphasizes the need of constant 
revision of scope and method. Progress has been made in European countries in 
increasing the occupations protected; in general administration, by giving employers 
and workmen large powers; in financial management, by developing types ranging 
from state insurance in Norway to mutual associations in Germany and private insur- 
ance in England; in guaranteeing payments by means of deposits, funds, preferred 
claims, etc.; in increase of information regarding accidents and their prevention; in 
medical treatment; and finally in the movement to place occupational diseases in the 
insured list.—Henry J. Harris, Annals of the American Academy, July, 1911. . 

A. H. W. 


Naturgesetze und soziale Gesetze.—The concept “law” is the strategic 
point in the conflict concerning the limits and the content of the sciences. Natural 
laws present phenomena which are more or less regular in occurrence and general in 
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operation, and serve as explanatory descriptions of natural processes by means of 
abstraction and isolation. They are thus principles for guidance of future experience. 
Likewise all human activity proceeds upon the supposition of the regularity and stabil- 
ity of societary occurrences, and the social laws which are based upon these occurrences 
are general hypothetical judgments concerning the correlation of the elements of social 
phenomena. These elements are psychological, biological, technological, etc., and 
all of them must be taken into consideration in determining social conduct. It may 
be doubted, however, whether we can govern social life through social laws in the 
manner and to the extent that the natural sciences dominate by means of the laws of 
nature.—Franz Eulenburg, Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozial-Politik, Nov., 
1910, May, J. V.$. 


Present Status of Workmen’s Compensation.—-The total number of indus- 
trial accidents in America is probably 2,000,000 annually, of which 35,000 result in 
death. Montana now has co-operative insurance for miners, and mine Jaborers; 
Congress has made provision for the Philippines and for certain employments; the 
common-law rules have been somewhat modified; New Jersey has recently enacted 
an advance law, but New York’s law was declared unconstitutional. Constitutional 
difficulties have frequently hampered intended relief; the difficulties lie in throwing 
the risks upon the industry, and then in insuring the risk. The National Civic Federa- 
tion drafted a model bill, and the American Federation of Labor has proposed four 
bills for national enactment; the latest conference of national and state commissions 
recommends that compensation should be inclusive both as regards employments and 
accidents.—Walter G. Smith, Annals of the American Academy, July, 1911. 

A. H. W. 


L’idée de progrés.—‘ Progress”’ is not a proper scientific concept (1) because 
it requires a standard of good and evil in order to determine progress; but good and 
evil are concepts relative to the individual who uses them; there is profound disagree- 
ment in regard to the standards both at the time of events and subsequently to them; 
(2) because it is subjective; ‘‘evolution” is the objective term. Various objective 
criteria of progress have been proposed by Cornejo, Guyot, Grimanelli, Comte, and 


others; these criteria contain some truth and the effort to find such criteria is praise- 
worthy because it shows a human point of view; but it has not resulted in universal 


standards.—René Worms, Revue internationale de sociologie, March, 1911. 
E. H. S. 


A Proposed Uniform Marriage Law.—The Conference of Commissioners 
of Uniform State Laws has been considering uniform marriage laws since 1907; the 
latest draft of a uniform marriage law contains the following essential points: (1) It 
is wise to confine this bill to the regulation of the form of the marriage contract. (2) 
There should be no compromise on the abrogation of the common-law marriage; the 
majority of civilized countries throughout the world have abandoned marriages by 
mere consent; compromise would be retrogression, and it would be preferable to avoid 
the subject entirely in case cf impossibility of agreement on abrogation. (3) Increas- 
ing strictness in requiring a license for a valid marriage is justified because in this way 
alone is there adequate recognition of the civil character of the marriage contract, and 
because such a requirement is already in accord with popular custom. (4) A five 
day’s interval between the application for the license and its issue is desirable. (5) 
Though the detailed provisions concerning licenses and their issue are of great impor- 
tance from a practical point of view, no marriage should be invalidated by error in the 
license. (6) Each state can determine who the officiating party shall be; the declara- 
tion of the parties constitutes the efficient act. (7) There is a careful enumeration of 
the irregularities which do not vitiate the marriage. (8) One of the main objects and 
chief benefits of a uniform law is to secure uniformity in the reports in order to secure 
publicity and authentic proof; this is also desirable for a reliable system of vital 
statistics—Ernst Freund, Harvard Law Review, May, 1911. E. Hi. S. 


Science and Social Progress.—Sciences may be divided into those pertain- 
ing to the environment, to individual life, and to social life. All of these sciences are 
closely related. Physical science has increased man’s power over nature and has 
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opposed superstition; biological science has decreased mortality, increased and 
improved the food supply and other forms of wealth; the social sciences supplement 
the other sciences by correcting certain evils, by improving social conditions, and by 
increasing human efficiency. Collectively the three groups of sciences will meet all 
the present needs of men.—Dr. Frederick A. Bushee, Popular Science Monthly, 
September, A. H. W. 


The Philosophy of Responsibility—The ordinary man’s conception of 
responsibility involves the idea of potential answering for all his acts, with full 
accountability, and implying punishment, which is held as good in itself. Guilt, for 
him, supposes selfsameness, a voluntary act, intelligence, and capacity of knowing 
the moral qualities of acts. The conception covers omission as well as commission. 
The philosophical theory of free will is opposed to the ordinary notion of responsibility 
in that it resolves itself into chance and does not embrace self-consistency of char- 
acter. The doctrine of necessity fails to interpret the popular belief because it ignores 
the rational self in the form of wil! and in the abiding personality. It also considers 
punishment as a means, not as an end. In view of the divergencies between the 
philosophies and common ideas of morality, we may accept either the one or the other, 
or better, accept a philosophy which rationalizes the popular beliefs.—F. H. Bradley, 
quoted in Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, July, 1911. A. H. W. 


Tenancy in the North Central States.—Tenancy in the North Central section 
is not so extensive as in the South and more extensive than in the East and the far 
West; in general the higher the value of the land the greater the percentage of tenancy; 
in the North Central states there is a wide range of tenancy due to the variations in 
topography, soil, time of cultivation, etc. Again, there is a relation between the 
character of the farming and tenancy. Tenants show a tendency to grain-growing and 
a tendency not to raise stock. The tenant generally has poorer buildings. The 
primary causes of tenancy are land exploitation, which is partly due to a scarcity of 
labor, growth of population, and speculation. Diversified and intensive agriculture 
tends to maintain ownership.—Benjamin H. Hibbard, Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
August, 


Feeble-Mindedness and Juvenile Crime.—A study of specific cases of moral 
delinquency will show inherent incapacity to form moral ideas; reports show a con- 
siderable percentage of mental deficiency among prisoners. The prison discipline has 
no deterrent effect on them, and proper treatment is impossible. Steps should be 
taken to determine feeble-mindedness and to provide scientific places of detention. 
Every imbecile is a potential criminal, but correct and early training and care can pro- 
tect both the individual and society —George A. Auden, Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, July, 1911. A. H. W. 


The Laws of Environmental Influence.—A man’s environment is determined 
not by his geographical habitat, but by his income; the various income levels of 
society create as marked differences in men as differences in latitude do in animals. 
Surplus and deficit are equally dangerous. Moral, vicious, and criminal traits vary 
with objective conditions and are marks of bodily states that depend on the surplus 
and deficit of society. There is no unit character in the germ cell corresponding to 
the social traits. The submen must be eliminated by the objective agencies that will 
evoke the normal in men.—Simon N. Patten, Popular Science Monthly, October, 1911. 

E. H. S. 


The Race Fiber of the Chinese.—The Chinese have acquired, in the course 
of a long and severe elimination of the less fit, great recuperative power, resistance to 
infection, and tolerance of unwholesome conditions of living. This gives them a 
decided advantage over the occidentals both in warfare and industry.—E. A. Ross, 
Popular Science Monthly, October, 1911. E. H. S. 


Differenze nei costumi dei popoli e loro resistenza ad un rapido mutamento. 
—The old national customs and morality of Russia, India, China, and Japan have not 
been fundamentally modified by contact with Europe. Changes in popular customs 
are slow, and even when gradual, are resisted by the people. This is due to the fact 
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that a social organism is developed by the instincts, suggestion, imitation, education, 
and sociability; this organism secures adaptation, becomes automatic and stable; 
psychic inertia makes it difficult for the isolated individual to change, but even more 
difficult for the group to change, because of the multiplication of resistances. —_ 
Sergi, Rivista italiana di sociologia, January-February, 1911. E. H. 


Aerztliches zur Eheform.—We have made very little application of our 
knowledge to practical life, particularly to marriage; we speak much of sexual hygiene, 
but accomplish little regarding it. The fitness, happiness, and well-being of the 
rising generation must be effected by public control of the marriage contract, by 
compulsory medival examination of the applicants, as is already required to some 
extent in England and America, and by a strict prohibition of marriage of the unfit. 
Such regulation will prove advantageous, notwithstanding illegitimate intercourse. 
It must be preceded by many years of propaganda and education. —Dr. Hermann 
Pfeiffer, Archiv fiir Kriminal-Anthropologie und Kriminalistik, August, 1911. 

J 


¥. 


Soziologie und Rechtsphilosophie.—Sociology assumes to present a history 
of culture; but it cannot comprehend the whole of history, since the social organism 
is only one of several elements in the culture movement; therefore sociology must 
remain a representation of only one of the diverse factors of culture; its standpoint 
is thus empirical and positivistic. Law is, also, only one of the phenomena of culture, 
and the philosophy of law is the attempt to show the meaning of these phenomena.— 
Dr. Josef Kohler, Archio fiir Rechts- und Wirthschaftsphilosophie, July, 191. 

J 


Zur Psychologie der Verbrecherin.—The history of the race is full of struggles 
by women for independence and for the breaking-down of the superiority of ms in. 
When women enter criminal life, their criminal activities are an imitation of man’s 
characteristics. This is true even in those offenses which are founded on sexual 
sensibility, for even the prostitute manifests but little of the womanly traits.—Dr. 
Alexander Jassny, Archiv fiir Kriminal-Anthropologie und Kriminalistik, July, 1911. 

V. 5. 


Weibliche Kultur.—Culture consists in the synthesis of the subjective and 
objective phases of being. Our objective culture is mainly masculine. The modern 
feminist movement has been in the direction of subjective culture, has not been much 
concerned with the creation of new phases of objective culture, and has even tended 
to lower the standards of objective culture. The home is the place where the nature 
of woman finds its most complete expression both subjectively and objectively, and our 
whole masculine culture is founded on the co-operation and stimulation of woman 
manifested therein. If feminine culture leads to an objectification of woman’s 
nature, then a new world of culture is made available; but it is questionable whether 
such creation by woman does result in the objectification of her nature.—Georg 
Simmel, Archivo fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozial-Politik, July, 1911. 


Das Problem der Gleichheit der Rassen.—Persistent race differences appear 
in the formation of the eyes, larynx, muscles, and brain, and govern the whole organ- 
ism. The white race has uniformly been found to exceed the yellow and black races 
in stature, size, weight, number of convolutions of the brain, etc.; and to have organs 
farther removed from the animal type. These racial differences are due to race-crossing 
and variability and they remain constant in spite of race relationships. The common 
blood-relationship of thousands of years ago has left no impression on social life.— 
J. Kollman, Archiv fiir Rassen- und Gesellschafts-Biologie, May-June, 1gtt. : 


Die wichtigsten biologischen Ursachen der heutigen Landflucht.—In the last 
decade the city population of Germany has increased by about eight millions, while 
the country population has actually decreased. Historically such a movement has 
always been the first symptom of the biological decline of the state. The city popula- 
tion is healthy and strong only so long as its source of supply is healthy. But with 
the increased communication between city and country the evils and diseases of the 
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city are made more accessible to the country population; tuberculosis, syphilis, and 
alcoholism tend to undermine the physical and mental constitution of the country 
people; weakened by these evils, they flock to the cities, where they are exposed to 
insanitary conditions. The problem thus becomes one of dealing more energetically 
with syphilis, tuberculosis, and alcoholism.—Dr. Albert Reibmayer, Archiv fiir Rassen- 


und Gesellschafts-Biologie, May-June, 1911. 3. 


Comment reconnaitre le progrés.—There is no doubt of social progress, 
but it is not unqualified advance. Progress is measured by determining the nature of 
the good. This must take into consideration man’s entire mental organization in 
relation to his environment. The social good is made up of the supplementary goods 
of many different individuals. As the sum of these goods increases, there is progress. 
Progress is due to psychic factors, which bring about an expansion of the social forces. 
—Arthur Bauer, Revue internationale de sociologie, July, 1911. W. 


Organized Labor’s Attitude toward Industrial Efficiency.—The probable 
effect of efficiency management on the labor union determines the attitude of labor 
unions toward it. It is generally viewed with suspicion or hostility because it is based 
on the principle of the bonus system, and therefore on the principle of individual bar- 
gaining. The union system cannot cope with such minute variations from the schedule 
as would be required. Their hostility to efficiency is the hostility to methods that take 
them at a disadvantage in their power of protecting themselves.—John R. Commons, 
American Economic Review, September, 1911. W. S. T. 


The Economic Significance of a Comprehensive System of Education.— 
There has been great human waste because of the lack of a comprehensive system of 
national education. Proper schools, such as trade and occupation schools, with domes- 
tic science and manual training, are most efficient factors in making the child economi- 
cally productive, in assimilating the immigrant, in emancipating the Negro, and in 
training the mountain whites. Education is a national function; national subsidies 
should be extended; this would not tend to centralize power, but would increase 
national wealth.—E. J. James, American Economic Review, April, 1911. W.S. T. 


The Race Mind of the Chinese.—The more cheaply gotten-up races respond 
more promptly to stimuli than the higher races. The slow response and the massive, 
unswerving type of the Chinese is the logical outcome of a system of ideas which gives 
them confidence in precedent. Let their minds be possessed by a philosophy that 
makes them doubt the past and have confidence in the future, and they will be as 
consistently progressive as the Germans of today. The ingenuity of the Chinese 
in the Malay states is evidence of this. Thirty-eight out of forty-three educators, 
missionaries, and diplomats who had an opportunity to “feel” of the Chinese mind 
say that they find the intellectual capacity of the yellow race equal to that of the white 
race.—Edward A. Ross, Independent, September 7, 1911. L. E. 


Halving the Tax-Rate on Buildings.—The taxes on all buildings should 
be cut in half; this would relieve congestion, encourage the building of better tene- 
ments, and more sanitary workshops and factories, and would eliminate the fearful 
mortality from tuberculosis.—S. Adolphus Knopf, M.D., Survey, September 23, 1911. 


Should Ministers Stick to Their Bible?—Ministers have been looked on 
as men who must not ineddle in public affairs, but “stick to their Bible.”” The new 
idea of religion is that the preacher must take an active interest in public affairs— 
in justice, civic righteousness, arbitration, and peace. Since our churches are free from 
taxes, they should be used as polling-places. The ministers and the churches have 
already accomplished much along this line—Rudolph I. Coffee, Survey, September 
30, IQII. 


Le mouvement de la population depuis 1800 en Europe dans ses rapports 
avec les crises économiques.—A survey of the population statistics of England, 
France, Germany, and Austria shows that the numerical changes in the population 
are correlated with economic crises; at every crisis there is an increase in the number 
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of deaths, and a decrease in the number of births and marriages. Thus the physical 
and economic conditions of the country determine the population.—Albin Huart, 
Revue économique internationale, August, 1911. E. H.S. 


Das Verhiiltnis von Soziologie und Rechtsphilosophie.—The legal philosophy 
has two distinct problems: to define law or determine its nature, and to evaluate 
laws or determine standards of laws. Sociology cannot define law directly, but it 
has furnished the social facts by means of which a precise definition of law was made 
possible. Though sociology cannot determine the standards of law, it can assist, 
because of its knowledge of causes in society, in making the a, plication of given stand 
ards of law to given conditions, and in showing how the legal standards must change 
with the other cultural phenomena.—Felix Soml6, Archiv fiir Rechts- und Wirthschafts- 
phil ‘sophie, July, 191%. E. H. S. 


Education and the Mores.—In all communities the principal social function 
of education has been the conservation of traditions. Education has been anything 
but the means of spreading enlightenment, because of the superstition and prejudice 
in the traditions. The mores of the time and place determine what traditions shall 
be conserved by education. In modern institutional and home education, also, the 
emphasis is placed on perpetuating tradition lore. The g5 per cent of our population 
that attend only the elementary schools do not come in contact with the notions and 
facts of scientific value and of real human interest which are found at the upper part 
of the educational system.—F. Stuart Chapin, Columbia Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, XLIII (1911), 265. E. H. S. 


Die Bedeutung der Psychologie fiir die Rechtsforschung und die Vorbildung 
der Juristen.—In the application of the law, psychology is valuable in determining 
the motives of the legislators, of the administrator, and of the one affected by the law; 
it is necessary to determine the volition relative to the external acts; a standard of nor- 
mal motives must be formed, for which psychology is indispensable. Therefore psychol- 
ogy is a necessary part of the education of jurists.—J. K. J. Friedrich, Archiv fir 
Rechts- und Wirthschaftsphilosophie, July, 1911. E. H. S. 


Die Fabrikgesetzgebung in Russland.—Industrial legislation began in 
Russia about 1830, but has developed most significantly since 1880; it now includes 
child-labor laws, minimum-labor day, factory inspection, and industrial insurance. 
These laws were secured by the protests of the laboring classes against inhuman con- 
ditions. The last decade has seen not only a conflict of laborers and employers, but 
also the struggles of the laborers against the earlier labor legislation —Dr. Peiach 
Meschewetski, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staaiswissenschaft, No. 39, 1911. 

E. H. S. 


Le Pays des montagnes de Pistoie.—The inhabitants of the Pistoya moun- 
tains in northern Italy depend on the chestnut trees for their food supply; the division 
of labor, the industry, the position of women, and other phases of their social life are 
determined by the relation of the people to the chestnut trees. Because of their iso- 
lated position, they have not been greatly affected by outside conditions, there has been 
little immigration, they have retained their communal existence, and there is little 
criminality among them.—Pippo Rusconi, La science sociale, August, 1911. 

E. H. S. 


Die Frau in der Verwaltung und im Dienste der Gemeinde.—The efforts 
of women to co-operate in community activities have grown out of the changes in the 
economic and technical conditions of life of the last century. These efforts have taken 
two directions: the formation of charitable organizations and the development of the 
general women’s movement. Before 1870 women were not admitted to official boards 
of poor relief, etc., nor to other city offices. Later legislation emphatically mentions 
women as suited to administer poor and orphan relief. Women have gradually come 
to perform an important work in connection with such other activities as the develop- 
ment of an advanced labor policy; the care and relief of the sick; and the administra- 
tion of justice in the city. Women school teachers are particularly active in social 
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service. The social education of women is now considered of the highest importance 
in the whole educational system.—Irma Wolff, Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie und 


Statistik, July, 1911. 


Polizei und Prostitution.—So long as religious prostitution prevailed, it was 
a part of the social and state order. As soon as prostitution became a particular 
profession it was followed only by persons from whom as little regard for the civil code 
was to be expected as for the moral code. Prohibition of prostitution has never the 
strength to assure its being enforced. It is both the most immoral and the most 
inexpedient method of treatment. Isolation is of great worth as a preventive and is 
by far the surest means of guarding prostitution; the more complete the isolation, the 
more complete is the protection of public safety. Careful instruction, care of dis- 
charged prisoners, and a campaign against alcoholism—not only with workmen but 
also with academic and military youth—are of the utmost importance.—Kurt Wolzen- 
dorff, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, 1911. RO Ke 


Food Preparation.—Mentality, morality, and sociality, intimately connected 
with vitality, ultimately are influenced by diet. In our social system woman is in- 
trusted with the preparation of the food and the ordering of the home. Her ignorance 
of her assigned specialty results in great misery and social waste, and the development 
of efficient personality is hindered. There is imperative need of educated home- 
makers, and the state should meet the need. Home-making can develop personality 
through offering stimulation to varied lines of study. The proper training would 
lessen divorce, eliminate other evils, and develop more efficient citizens—Laura 
Clarke Rockwood, Popular Science Monthly, September, 1911. A. H. W. 
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